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This prize is conferred by the Society of Science, Letters and Arts, London, 
upon that member who is judged to have made the most worthy contributions 
to science for the year. The honor for 1898 has just been awarded to Dean J. 
Martin Littlejohn, Ph. D., LL.D., D. D., F. R. S. L. and F. S. Se. (London). 
This work comprised, in the main, text books on ‘‘Physiology, Exhaustive and 
Practical” and ‘Physiological Psychology" which he prepared from the Osteo- 
pathic standpoint for use in the American School of Osteopathy. 
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BIRTHPLACE OF OSTEOPATHY, 


The American School of Osteopathy and A, T, Still Infirmary and 
Surgical Sanitarium at Kirksville, Mo, Where Dr, 
Still Cradled the Infant Science. 


I* is a queer world that strangers to Osteopathy drop in upon in Kirksville 

—a world so different in its habits of thought, so astonishing in its 
claims, so incredible in its works, compared with all the rest of the world— 
that people newly arrived, newly informed about the drugless science of 
therapeutics, must needs stop and ask if facts are facts, or if they themselves 
are merely dreaming. Those who have come in contact with Osteopathy at 
their homes are prepared for all they find; but it is a startling revelation to 
all who find the situation new. It zs a startling thing to find a colony of 
men and women who rise to say that all the rest of the world is wrong upon 
a system of belief or practice hitherto regarded as scientific. It is a bold 
thing for a school to throw open its portals in an obscure town west of the 
Mississippi river whose existence is a challenge to the universities of all 
countries and whose daily teachings affirm almost every act of one of 
the learned professions:to be based upon fetchism, or empirical dogma just 
as unsubstantial. It seems an audacious thing when the founder of this 
new system and his disciples say that the physicians of all nations and the 
great hospitals and asylums the world over are not using the right, the only 
helpful medicine to relieve pain, cure the sick, restore the deformed and 
prolong life to its natural limit. It sounds perhaps like the talk of fanatics 
to hear these Osteopaths predict that within fifty years the physician who 
uses drug medicine will be a curiosity, a relic of the dark ages. Yet this is 
the situation, as strangers find it at Kirksville, and the truth of it all seems 
to be breathed as conviction in the very air. To visit the scene is to join 
this crusade and take up arms against drug medicine. 

The progress which this reformation has made is as wonderful as it is 
revolutionary. Eight years ago Dr. Andrew Taylor Still was practicing his 
new system of therapeutics—as far as it had then been developed by him— 
in a Httle two-room house in Kirksville. Seven years ago he founded a 
school of Osteopathy to teach his science to others. Today the American 
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School of Osteopathy, from that beginning, has an enrollment of more than 
600 students, is represented in the field by over 300 graduates and has wit- 
nessed a dozen institutions spring upas humble imitators of its work. Its 
faculty comprises men who have won a good share of the catalogue of 
learned degrees and fellowships from the best known universities of Amer- 
ica and Europe. The dean of its faculty was this year singled out for dis- 
tinction by the Society of Sciences of London which has bestowed upon 
him the gold medal awarded once a year to that member making the most 
notable contribution to science for the year. This contribution, be it added, 
was text books in physiology and psychology which he prepared from the 
Osteopathic standpoint for the use of students of the American School of 
Osteopathy. 

Can any parallel be found for such incredible growth from such begin- 
nings, to such achievement, among the educational institutions of the world? 
This, too, in face of the fact that the institution started without a dollar and 
was built by Dr. Still wholly upon an idea—a philosophy, which at the out- 
set possessed hardly a sympathizer in the world! The stories of Leland 
Standford, Jr., University springing up in a night out of the Standford mil- 
lions, or of J. D. Rockerfeller and Dr. William R. Harper reviving Chicago 
University with thousands of alumni and the Standard Oil money back of 
the enterprise become common place beside it, for these only bought what 
is always to be had for a price, while Dr. A. T. Still created everything out 
of nothing—the science itself, the money to erect a magnificent building 
and give it equipments, to secure the best trained men in the world to assist 
him in his teachings. These shining lights in medicine, surgery and uni- 
versity work came to Dr. Still, also, not merely as employes, but to believe 
in him and his system as a distinct advancement of medical science, far and 
away in the lead of every existing school of medicine, and containing with- 
in itself the principles of evident, demonstratable truth which in our time 
must reconstruct the teachings and practices of them all. 

The American School of Osteopathy, wonderfulas it is, is not the most 
wonderful institution created by Dr. Still. Back of the school for teaching 
the science and art of Osteopathy are the wonderful cures which the sys- 
tem has wrought in these eight years. This introduces the A. T. Still In- 
firmary where these marvels have been done, which has been conducted in- 
dependently of the school and yet as a close adjunct to it. To understand 
what figure this infirmary has cut in the world of medicine one must look in 
retrospect at the line of more than 100,000 patients who have during this time 
come to its portals for treatment. These have includedall the better known 
and many of the rarer griefs of flesh and mind. Fifty per cent ofthese suf- 
ferers have been cured, another thirty or forty per cent have been benefitted. 
And a hundred Osteopathic institutes have been started over the land in 
imitation of this House of Miracle. 

Such revolutionary and far-reaching ideas and works could not fail to 
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bear fruitage in other lines. Besides winning the educated, the rich, the 
renowned and the powerful to his cause by thousands as frien ds, patients 
and champions, and having money, preference and distinction without stint 
offered him to carry out his noble work, Dr. Still has seen the laws of the 
land modified to give to himself and his followers standing in court and his 
system of therapeutics placed on equality by statutes with all the other sys- 
tems of medicine. Today Osteopathy is recognized by general legislation in 
Illinois as one of the orthodox schools of medicine and is protected by spe- 
cial statutes in Vermont, Michigan, Missouri, lowa, North and South Dakota 
and Tennessee, while bills have been up for consideration in ten or fifteen 
state legislatures the past winter to achieve the same object. 

It is patent that Osteopathy challenges the world for a development of 
institutions as unaccountably marvelous. 

When all this has been said—when the records have been read of incred- 
ible cures of disease and deformity by Osteopathy, the so-called "incurable" 
cases which other medical schools have abandoned being the ones 
that have been treated in the main—when, indeed, the investigator 
has come to Kirksville and learned all and witnessed all for himself, there 
is yet excuse for a scratch of the head and a dazed look upon reflexion and 
this question to one's self: 

"How can it all be true?" 

Let the progress of medical science for the coming decade answer. 

But the fact of the situation will abide with the sick as a star of hope 
through previous utter darkness that “Osteopathy offers the best chance of 
restoration to health of any branch of medical science," while the young 
manor woman seeking a profession, an avocation in life—will find it hard to 
overlook the chances which Osteopathy offers as a future. 

The school building is built after the plan of modern medical colleges, 
in the main. It is athree-story and basement structure which is utilized in 
the two upper stories and basement for lecture rooms, laboratories, demon- 
stration, dissection and officers' rooms,while the first floor is devoted to op- 
erating rooms, the offices of the institution and the ladies' and gentlemen's 
reception rooms. The site of the building is on the border of a wooded 
ravine which secures beauty of landscape and easy natural drainage and 
makes the locality healthful. Just opposite the building is the little house 
where Dr. Still first wrought out his miracles of healing upon the basis of 
the new truths he had discovered and where he first taught thelittle band of 
disciples—among whom were his sons—Charles, Harry, Herman and Fred 
—who were to become pioneers with him in the new science which he 
named Osteopathy. 

Entering the institution as a new student one visits the officers on the 
main floor. An inquiry at the desk window causes an introduction to Mr. 
Warren Hamilton, treasurer of the institution, who furnishes the applicant 
with whatever information he needs, duly enrolls him as an applicant for 
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admission as a student and in turn introduces him to Dr. Andrew Taylor 
Still, president of the school and infirmary, to Dr. Charles E. Still, vice- 
president, Dean J. Martin Littlejohn and the professorial circle. 

In Dean Littlejohn's office on the second floor the new student is in- 
structed in his immediate duties for entrance. He is admitted to study 
upon duly qualifying with certificate or diploma showing the required © 
preparation or upon examination before a committee of professors. Dean 
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WHERE TREASURER HAMILTON MEETS THE FRESHMAN. 


Littlejohn gives the candidate all the information and advice he requests, 
and then presents him to the professors under whom he will pursue first 
term studies. 

The dean is a mild-mannered, promptly-courteous, reassuring sort of a 
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man who at once inspires the new arrival with confidence and regard. His 
gentle dignity and broad attainment mark him as a man among thousands. 
He is as deferential to a boy of sixteen as to any brother scientist; and 
there is nothing he can do for a student from his entrance to his graduation 
which he leaves undone. Dean Littlejohn types the discipline of the school 
—every consideration and every liberty is guaranteed the student in his 
work, but when he crosses the border line of insubordination, there is 
prompt visitation of discipline. 

Once a first term student, the neophyte goes to theamphitheater on the 
third floor where he makes the acquaintance of Professor William R. Laugh- 
lin who will be his father-confessor for one term on the architecture and 
mechanics of bone, ligaments, muscles, nerves and blood vessels. Dr. 
Laughlin impresses his classes with three ideas from the start—he is a fine 
anatomist, a conscientious instructor and a"'good fellow" and he knows how 
to make many a hard road smooth. 

From the roof the “First Termer" then goes to the basement, where 
Dr. C. W. Proctor greets him in the lecture room and laboratory of the 
Chemistry department, straightway to beguile him with the song of acro- 
batic atoms and molecular marvels. Dr. Proctor's face beams with pleasure 
when he unfolds to his classes the mystery of matt:r—this tells the secret 
of his success as an instructor. In the laboratory Miss Clara Poctor is 
always present with classes to advise and help as to quantities and qualities, 
fix apparatus and get results. 

With anatomy and chemistry scheduled as duties, the new student is 
then presented to Dr. J. B. Littlejohn for a microscopic introduction to all 
bodily tissues. In pursuing the histological course the student comes into 
contact with a personality as fine and deep as the subject studied. Dr. J. B. 
Littlejohn is frank, patient and painstaking in exploring the land of proto- 
plasm, modest in putting opinions, deferential to every one's idea, dogmatic 
in nothing. His lectures in histology to the first class are illustrated by ex- 
cellent day-light stereopticon views made from actual mounted specimens. 
This feature is not duplicated in any college in America. 

Classes arranged, the new student next visits the skeleton agent to look 
over the assortment of skeletons and picks one to hang in his own closet. , 
"Every house has a skeleton in its closet," must have been prophetic of 
Kirksville, for few houses, indeed, can be found here without them. From 
skeletons the student turns next to a consideration of text books, reference 
books, dictionaries, charts and mannikins—things which delight the 
student-heart and point out mile posts along the "royal road of learning." 
With his anatomy, dictionary, skeleton, and notes on chemistry and histol- 
ogy finally secured as a foundation stone, the new student is prepared to 
build a structure of knowledge that shall win him rewards immeasurable by . 
the opportunities now offered in any other profession 

Second term work brings students into genial comradeship with Dr. 
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William Smith whom Dr. A. T. Still says has not his superior as an anatomist 
in the world. Itis also certain that his equal as a teacher would be hard to 
locate. His work in regional anatomy by demonstration, lightning-chalk- 
art diagrams, day-light micro-stereopticon views and quizzes cannot be found 
we think, anywhere else in the world. In the dissection room Dr. Smith is 
“one of the fellows"—big hearted, impulsive, full of enthusiasm, a court of 
appeal in every conflict of fact or opinion, a friend of the faithful, an in- 
spiration to every student. Dr. Smith in this term lectures in symptoma- 
tology also. Dean Littlejohn's lectures in physiology, which begin with 
this term, are beyond comparison with the best work done in other medical 
schools since he develops the field from the standpoint of Osteopathy and 
therefore introduces much that is new in the way of the therapeutic appli- 
cation of ideas until now scarcely developed or else regarded merely as 
interesting experiments. 

The study of the principles of Osteopathy in the second term adds Dr. 
Carl P. McConnell to the close acquaintance of the student and here the 
fire of incentive for work begins to burn with new ardor. Dr. McConnell's 
work is earnest, impartial, broad and sincere. His close tutelage ünder Dr. 
A. T. Still and his sons, with his work in the infirmary for a term of years, 
have given him exceptional opportunities in Osteopathy which render him 
especially fitted to be the mouthpiece of the Founder of the Sciene. He 
takes infinite pains with his classes and no man is more popular among the 
students, 

Clinic demonstrations become an important feature of the curriculum 
in third term, and in this work the *Old Doctor" can always be counted up- 
on for his original methods of aid, both didactic and Socratic, for one of his 
characteristic methods of imparting instruction is by questioning his dis- 
ciples in order to direct their efforts towards original fields of activity. It 
is in this term also that students come under the instruction of Dr. Charles 
E. Still, and his clinic demonstrations are remembered by graduates as 
among the most valuable connected with actual Osteopathic work. A finer, 
truer, stronger, more generous or more sympathetic nature than possessed 
by Charles E. Still, or an abler Osteopath does not live. He is the “Old 
Doctor's" personal and authoritative representative in all executive details 
and the students are lucky in becoming closely acquainted with him. 
Students in the third term do actual clinical work in the operating rooms 
under the direction of the Doctors Still and staff. 

Dr. McConnell continues the work in Osteopathic instruction in the 
third and fourth terms. Clinical demonstrations are daily features of class 
work. 

Dr. J. B. Littlejohn in pathology is a feature of this term. 

The Senior class adds to its corps of instructors Judge Andrew Ellison, 
LL. D. and Dr. David Littlejohn of the surgical staff. Judge Ellison 
retired from the Circuit court bench the first of the year, after continuous 
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service for twenty-two years, in order to devote himself more closely to his 
duties as lecturer on medical jurisprudence and legal adviser. His advice 
is shaping much of the legislative work for Osteopathy and has directed 
the defense for more than one practitioner in the field who found the phy- 
sicians of other schools of medicine anxious to block promising careers. 

Dr. David Littlejohn wears plaids of the same intellectual and profes- 
sional stripe as his distinguished brothers. In addition to his work as assist- 
ant in microscopy and surgery he has personal charge of the department of 
X-Radiance. 

Fourth term work includes symptomatology, minor surgery, didactic 
and laboratory work in pathology, psycho-pathology, gynaecology, obste- 
trics, sanitation and public health, venereal diseases, medical jurisprudence, 
clinical demonstrations and actual clinic practice where that practical train- 
ing of the hands is fairly well begun which leads eventually to finished 
Osteopathic work. 

With these four stages of work done faithfully by the student of aver- 
age good sense who,less than two years before, entered the building to 
shake hands with Mr. Warren Hamilton, asking how to begin the routine of 
duty—and a career opens out to this fledgling Osteopath such as practition- 
ers of drug medicine have long since ceased to hope for and only the phi- 
lanthropists and financiers of the world may rationally dream of. Itisa 
career of fellowship with success, of scientific bread and meat as one's daily 
professional rations, of certain wide and even measureless good to fellow 
man, of possible, yea probable distinction and the grateful consciousness 


of duty well done. 
Where in the world is a young man or woman of this generation offered 


as much ? 

It will be seen that the course in Osteopathy embraces all that is included 
in the best medical schools with the exception of materia medica, which is 
not credited as scientific, therefore not practiced, and not wanted. To take 
the place of materia medica the student learns Osteopathic theory and . 
practice which requires longer and harder study and application than the 
medical student gives the pharmacopceia, With this distinction the other 
great difference between Osteopathy and drug schools of medicine is that 
the Osteopathic student pursues anatomy and physiology until he under- 
stands how to use them to rout disease and conserve health. The maximum 
term of study in the standard medical schools is four terms of six months 
each, thereby compellingby law medical students of allopathy, homeopathy 
and eclecticism to loaf six months of each year, or dispose of their timeas 
they please, which arrangement was enacted confessedly by the older physi- 
cians to limit competition. The Osteopath has the advantage of being 
- able to pursue the twenty month's course required of him, in two years. so 
that starting at the same time the student of the drugless science will be in 
practice two years before the student of drug systems. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY IS MASTERED, 
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The building is well adapted for school and infirmary purposes. ‘‘Me- 
morial’’ hall and “North” hall are spacious lecture rooms which on public 
occasions are opened into one auditorium capable of seating a large congre- 
gation. These rooms are used by Dean Littlejohn, Dr. McConnell, Dr. Haz- 
zard, and Judge Ellison in lectures and Dr. Charles E. Still and staff in elinic 
demonstrations. Dean Littlejohn's office is on this floor. The histological 
laboratory with its valuable equipment of powerful microscopes and other 
appliances for work in that department and one of the smaller class rooms 
occupy the rest of the second story. 

The X-Ray department is on this floor also. It is under the direction 
of Dr. David Littlejohn and contains one of the finest and largest sized 
Van Houten-Ten Broeck static machines made. This department does 
much of the delicate diagnosing for the infirmary and as good radiographs 
can be made at very few places in the world. Indeed the radiographs of 
injected bodies made by Dr. Smith and Dr. David Littlejohn, showing the 
entire circulatory system and details of viscera, are marvels of progress over 
anything yet accomplished by science. Full details of this work will appear 
soon in current periodicals. 

In the third floor are Dr. Smith's amphitheater, office and dissecting 
rooms. The amphitheater is shared by Dr. Laughlin and some of the other 


professors for lecture purposes. 
The Original Infirmary of Osteopathy, 


The A. T. Still Infirmary occupies the main floor of the building. On 
entering the building the patient sees spacious reception rooms on both 
sides of the corridor which are always animated in day hours. The ladies’ 
room is to the left. Patients apply at the office desk of Mrs. F. H. Smith for 
registration and upon interviewing Mr. Hamilton are assigned to operat- 
ing rooms where Dr. Charles E. Still or Dr. Harry M. Still and staff con- 
duct the diagnosis. 

Perhaps there will seem to be some sort cf mystery in an Osteopathic 
examination in the minds of the public. ' It is not mysterious at all. It is 
very simple. The diagnosis is based on an accurate and exhaustive exam i- 
nation of bodily structures anatomically to determine normal and abnormal 
relations with a view to readjusted displacements and removing “lesions” of 
any tissue—bone, ligament, tendon, muscle, nerve or blood vessel. To 
allow the freest examination and insure the best treatment patients need to 
remove outer clothing as far as the waist and if women don some thin garb 
loosely fitting, while men usually lay aside coats and vests and perhaps 
linen shirts. The patient takes a reclining posture ona narrow hard padded 
table with stightly elevated pillow which serves asa firm level base upon 
which every part of the skeleton rests normally. The skilled eye and hand 
of the Osteopathist readily detects correct or incorrect anatomical lines 
through a loosely fitting robe, asa rule, while deft Osteopathic fingers up 
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ENTERING THE INFIRMARY. 
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and down the spine are quick to detect even slight abnormalities in the 
position of vertebra. Except in treatments of the head and neck the hands 
seldom come in contact with the surface of the body—indeed, the usual 
treatments are better applied through slight clothing. With the examina- 
tion of the patient ended, the Drs. Still assign him to that operator of the 
staff whom they deem best fitted to care for the disease in question or he 
is taken under personal charge by one of the Still’s. 

The staff of Infirmary operators is made up of the best students and 
most successful operators who have been turned out by the American 
School of Osteopathy. Besides Dr. A. T. Still and his sons there are Dr. 
Charles L. Rider, Dr. Marion E. Clark, Dr. Carl P. McConnell, Dr. Charles 
Hazzard, Dr. William E. Laughlin, Dr. Georgia Carter and Dr. Esther 
Whittaker. 

Operating rooms are arranged so as to secure eacn patient privacy be- 
fore and after treatments for arranging toilets and each operator has four 
rooms assigned to him where his patients are assigned to receive attention. 


Treatments are given as a rule in the morning and can be received early or 
late as patients elect. The visiting staff attends patients unableto come to 


the Infirmary. 
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Unequalled Facilities for Surgery Here. 


The Surgical Sanitarium has been added to the Infirmary to take care 
of all cases which have passed the boundary of Osteopathic help and must 
take the last resort to surgery. In nine out of ten cases, generally speak- 
ing, the surgical operations of the day are rendered unnecessary if Osteop- 
athic treatment is secured in time; but there is the boundary where it is 
unavailing and provision has been made at this institution to afford pa- 
tients in that situation the very best care and attention that may be com- 
manded anywhere. A corps of the best trained and best endorsed sur- 
geons to be found on either side of the Atlantic is in charge. Dr, J. B. 
Littlejohn is a graduate in surgery from the University of Glasgow, Scotland, 
and held for three years the position of Surgeon under the British government. 
Dr. William Smith is a licentiate of the Royal College of Surgery, Edinburg; a 
licentiate of the Royal College of physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow; a licen- 
tiate in Midwifery of both Edinburg and Glasgow. Dr. David Littlejohn is 
also highly qualified as a surgeon. 

All the appliances are at hand for the most delicate surgical operations, 
The Sanitarium is newly fitted up with modern furnishings; the bed rooms are 
cheerful, home-like and cozy; experienced trained nurses are in attendance; and 
patients will find here more opportunities for advanced surgical work, consider- 
ing the co operation of Osteopathy, to be found in any of the large cities. 

A tower of strength in Infirmary practice and Clinic demonstrations is Dr. 
Harry M. Still whose broad shoulders and sympathic heart have been the 
refuge of many an invalid whose cares he bore until brought back to health, 
He is framed for almost any degree of hard work and no amount of fatigue in 
emergencies has ever caused him to neglect a patient or forget their needs. 
Among graduates Dr. Harry Still is remembered for his faith in active work on 
the liver and perhaps his patients remember that too. i 

Dr. Charles Hazzard, who instructed the second term class in principles of 
Osteopathy will discontinue work in the educational line after this term to 
devote himself to a general practice. He isan earnest student of the science, 
a capable Osteopath and the notes which he prepared for his classes have been 
of great aid to students. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF OSTEOPATHY. 


Sketch of the History, Philosophy and Practices Included ín Medi- 
cine's Latest Chapter of Development----Away from Drugs 
and Back to Nature!” is the Slogan of all Advanced 
Physicians. 


J. MARTIN LITTLEJOHN, PH. D., LL. D., F. R. S. L. (LONDON.) 


3 ge: world is continually changing, and in the upheavals following revolu- 

tionary movements the new in science, discovery and truth is constantly 
the center of attraction. Health is an implanted principle and the desire for it 
an innate craving ofall humanity. In health, the body is constantly renewing 
itself and restoring what islost by the wear-and-tear of life. When the body 
mechanism gets out of trim through deformity, disease or exhaustion, the desire 
for health comes to the front. This arouses interest in the patient, and the 
patient seeks the best skill which modern science has developed in the effort to 
gain renewed health. s 

Itis this desire on the part of the afflicted and suffering that has created 
the demand in the present age for zatural physicians who shall treat the body 
asan organism, in which is deposited and stored up curative and restorative 
powers, forces and processes sufficient to cure body diseases. In order to sat- 
isfy this demand, Dr. A. T. Still, the discoverer of the new system of heeling, 
founded the American School of Osteopathy as a college for teaching the new 
diagnostic and curative science. He believed that a God sufficiently wise and 
powerful to make a human being was sufficiently wise to exercise forethought 
and foresight in putting within the body all those principles of vitality neces- 
sary for the control of the mechanism and the development of its furctions and 
capacities, Recognizing these facts and principles, Dr. A. T. Still began to 
teach the new science to his own sons in 1887. The American School of Oste- 
opathy is the outgrowth of Dr. Still’s discoveries, and his attempt to give to 
others the knowledge of this science and art of healing as formulated by him- 
self. The American Schoo] is thus the oz/y true STILL SCHOOL or OSTEOP- 
ATHY. 

In 1892 a charter was taken out, and the first regular class was formed, 
consisting of eighteen students. It had a small beginning meeting in a one- 
story frame building with two rooms. It very soon grew.and a new three-story 
brick was erected opposite the first frame school. Since then, three large addi- 
tions have been made to the building to meet the growing necessities of the 
Institution. It has grown to be a large scientific college with every appliance, 
apparatus and scientific method available, fully utilized in teaching the science 
and art of healing. 
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In 1894 a new charter was obtained according to the laws of Missouri pro- 
viding for educational institutions. The aim and object of the College on its 
present basis is to reform Medicine and Surgery so as to bring the true science 
of Medicine and Surgery into harmony with the teachings of nature and thus 
establish a true natural medicai school of healing. 

From this little school started about seven years ago, there have been sent 
forth about 335 graduates who are practicing their their chosen profession all 
over the United States with marked success. With every school year the 
American School of Osteopathy grows apace. The new term, opened February 
rst, 1899, is one of the most prosperous and auspicious terms ever begun. 
Over 600 students are in attendance, the new class numbering 130. The work 
being done this term is in advance of any heretofore done in this school. Dem- 
onstrations of Anatomy, Obstetrics, as well as Histology and Pathology, are 
taught in connection with stereopticon and micro-stereoptican views of the 
parts under discussion in the lectures. Dietetics has been added, so that the 


students may get a correct idea of diet in general, and the application of dietary 
principles in health, disease and convalescence. Osteopathic Therapeutics is 
taught in small sections on the tutorial principle of personal instruction to each 
student in this most important branch of Osteopathic work. 
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Other schools are claiming that they have superior facilities and are giving 
superior courses. This school does not attempt to criticise other schools or ` 
their methods. It claims to be the parent school, founded and at present pre- 
sided over by the original founder of the science of Osteopathy, Dr. A. T. 
Still is the founder of Osteopathy and the father of the plan of organization of 
the American School. It is the aim of Dr. A. T. Still, his sons, and the mem- 
bers of the Faculty to teach Osteopathy in its entirety. They realize that in 
doing so a beginning must be made in Chemistry, Anatomy and Physiology, so 
that the student may be thoroughly familiar with the human body in its most 
minute structural and functional relations, so that Osteopathically they may be 
able to examine the body as a mechanist would a mecbanism, to diagnose the 
condition of the body, and apply the prophylaxis and therapeutics of nature 
in the normalization of the animate human mechanism. 

While this school recognizes Osteopathy, it realizes that students cannot 
apply Osteopathic measures without an adequate knowledge of anatomy, histol- 
ogy, Chemistry, physiology, pathology, symtomatology, dietetics, psychology 
and surgery. The claim is made by some Colleges that Osteopathic practice 
is the main feature of an Osteopathic education. Every one realizes that if a 
student has a thorough knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of the body, 
before attempting to apply what he does not understand until he has this 
knowledge, the application of Osteopathic principles in practice becomes com- 
paratively easy. ‘Two terms, therefore, of clinical and practical work, founded 
on this thorough grasp of the anatomy and physiology of the body, represents 
more to the geniune Osteopath than any number of terms of mechanical action 
without such a preparatory course of instruction. 

From a business standpoint, the Osteopathic profession is the leading one 
in demand at the present time. Comparatively few graduates of repute from 
reputable colleges are in the field. The field is covered with ‘‘fakes,’’ and 
these will ultimately be crowded out of the ‘‘assumed prosession’’ when the 
really professional practitioners take the field. The people are demanding 
thoroughly qualified practitioners and those who have gone out from this school 
have made their profession a success from a financialas well as a professional 
standpoint. Even the old-school physicians are coming to take a post-graduate 
course in Osteopathy, realizing that to be successful they must keep up with 
the progressive advancement of the science and art of healing. No profession 
offers inducements to the men and women of to-day equal to those offered by 
Osteopathy. 


What Osteopathy Is. 


Osteopathy isa science or method of treating diseases first discovered by 
Dr. A. T. Still about 1874 Dr. Still reasoned ‘‘that a natural flow of blood is 
health; that disease is the effect of local or general disturbance of blood; that 


to excite the nerves causes the muscles to contract and compress the venous 
flow of blood to the heart; and that the bones can be used as levers to relieve - 
presure on nerves, veins and arteries.” 
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The statute law of Missouri, Vermont, North and South Dakota, Michigan, 
Iowa, Illinois and Tennessee declares Osteopathy to be ''a system, method, or 
science of healing." 

The Osteopathic profession is imperishably associated with the name of 
Andrew Taylor Still. Dr. Still was formerly an allopathic physician and a 
surgeon in the Federal army. About 40 yearsago he realized that the ustua[ 
remedies employed in dealing with disease wereinsufficient. He then conceived 
the idea that the human system is a machine,perfectly framed by its Maker and 
if kept in condition of proper adjustment, it is capable of keeping pace with 
time for a lengthened period of existence. After being deprived of four children 
by spinal meningitis, despite the best skill and medication of drugs, he sought in 
nature solace for his bereaved heart, finding among the bones material for his 
constructive science. He found that manipulation could be made almost at 
will in connection with the skeletal structure, with the result that all organs 
could be stimulated to perform their normal functions. After working at the 
experimental table of nature for many years, he concluded that he had found 
a new science, and to this new science of healing he gave the name Osteopathy. 

The basic principle of Osteopathy is that if the body organism is in perfect ` 
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order, every body tissue and structure performs its part without interruption, 
the body structure representing the frame-work upon which the other tissues 
of the body are built and to which they are attached. Hence, Osteopathy makes 
use of the bone frame-work in establishing land-marks for physical examination, 
and as a meaus of restoring misplaced parts of the body. According to Dr. 
Still, the bones become the basis and medium of operative manipulation, so that 
Osteopathic manipulation represents the medium of therapeutic action. 

The essential principles of Osteopathy have been set down as two-fold, (1) 
“Health is natural; disease and death between the time of birth and old age 
are unnatural.’ (2) ‘‘All bodily disorders are the result of mechanical ob- 
struction ta free circulation of the vital fluids and forces." 

Osteopathy has passed the experimental stage. It is now a demonstrated 
system of healing, and it is in results that the practitioner of Osteopathy finds 
his justification. Osteopathy gains results because it uses and aids nature. All 
nature is pregnant with force and nature's force is the most remedial, because 
itis natural. The powers of the body are all self-restorative to such an extent 
: that*what-is necessary from an Osteopathic standpoint is not massage or drug 
medication or any kind of artificial treatment, but simply the utilization of 
what lies hidden in the laboratory oflife. In this way assimilation is possible 
without alienation, so that remedial measures can be adopted that are native to 
the organism, having a close affinity tolife, with the subtle force of vitality, 
without any of the inimical properties of foreign substances. 

Osteopathy is based upon accurate knowledge of the anatomical structure 
and physiological functions of the body organism. Nature has placed within 
the body certain vital forces, vitalized fluids and vitalizing processes, and activi- 
ties which in harmonious accord with one another maintain the normal equili- 
brium of the body mechanism; any disturbance of these forces, fluids or processes 
and any interference with their activity, circulation or distribution involves the 
absence of harmony and interference with the body order. Osteopathic manipu- 
lations aim to restore these to their normal condition, so that the body may 
regain its normal functional equilibrium and form. In this way Osteopathy 
claims that life is re-vitalized and strengthened by vital forces, vitalizing fluids 
aad processes, disease being removed or overborne by getting rid of an abnormal 
structural alignment that produces dis-harmony in the body and prevents nor- 
mal functional activity. 


What Osteopathy Includes. 


The name Osteopathy was applied by Dr. Still to the new science on account 
of the fact that the displacement of bones occupied the first place in the catalogue 
of causes or *'lesions,"" in the order of discovery by himself, producing diseased 
conditions. Like every other name given to a new science, it does not include 
all that the new science embraces, but indicates the germinal point from which 
the new science started. Osteopathy represents a new science of pathology, 
and a new science of therapeutics. The practice of medicine in not covered by 
symptomatology and the prescription of some medicinal drug or drugs. 
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Osteopathically it means the discovery of the cause or causes of a disease 
and the correction or removal of the cause or causes of the disease. Pathological 
conditions may be summarized under three heads, first, misplacement of bone, 
cartilage, ligament, muscle, etc; second, disturbance of the fluids of the organ- 
ism, including the blood and lymph; third, disorders or derangement of the 
nervous system. Corresponding with these in Osteopathic therapeutics we find 
first, scientific manipulations that'aim to correct displacements.in the bony or 
tissue structures of the body; second, scientific manipulations that are designed 
to rectify disturbances in the circulation of the body fluids and to restore their 
normal condition; third, scientific manipulations that utilize the nervous sys- 
tem with its fibers and centers with the view of correcting the nervous disorders 
and thereby restoring order and harmony to the system. 

Hence the science of Osteopathy regards the human body as a perfect 
mechanism, all the parts of which must be in harmonious relation to one another 
and so united together as to form a perfect unit; otherwise the body is in a dis- 
eased condition. ‘To apply the scientific principles of Osteopathy it is necessary 
to have an exact knowledge of the structure, the functions and relations of the 
different parts of this mechanism and of the mechanism as a whole from the 
standpoints of chemistry, mechanics, anatomy, physiology and psychology, as 
well as the pathology and morbid anatomy of the diseased tissues of the body 
and its organs. Only in this way are we able to find out the laws that govern 
the normal conditions of the body and the resources of nature available at the 
call of Osteopathic treatment. Osteopathy recognizesthat within the body are 
found those natural remedies, those human principles applicable on the basis of 
mechanics, those bioplasmic and metabolic processes which in normal equi- 
librium form the basis of health and furnish the means of correcting misplace- 
ments, derangements and disordered conditions. 

'To meet these scientific requirement the school has laid down the follow- 
ing course of study:— 

First Term— Descriptive Anatomy, Inorganic Chemistry and Physics, Tox- 
icology, Histology. illustre ted by micro-stereopticon. 

Second "Term —Demonstrations in Anatomy, Physiological Chemistry, His- 
tology, Urinalysis, Physiology and Physiological Demonstrations, Principles of 
Osteopathy. E : 

Third Term—Demonstratious in Anatomy, Physiology and Physiological 
Demonstrations, Physiological Psychology, Pathology, illustrated by stereop- 
ticon, Bacteriology, Symptomatology, Osteopathic Therapeutics and Clinics. 

Fourth Term—Symptomatclogy, Psycho-pathology, Psycho-therapeutics 
Pathology, Surgery, Hygiene and Public Health, Gynecology, Obstetrics, 
Medical Jurisprudence, Osteopathic Therapeutics, Venereal Diseases, Dietetics, 
Osteopathic and Operative Clinics. 
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DR. McCONNELL'S TEXT BOOK GOES TO PRESS. 


“Practice of Osteopathy” by the Professor of Osteopathic Theory and 
Practice of the American School of Osteopathy Will be 
Issued This Month. 


| 7ITHIN a month the new text book on the "Practice of Osteopathy” 
by Carl P. McConnell, D. O., M. D., senior professor of Osteopathic 
principles in the American School of Osteopathy, will be presented to the 
public. Copy went to the printer three weeks ago and the first forms of the 
book already have passed through the presses. W.B.Conkey Company is 
bringing out the volume. It will comprise about 700 pages and will be 
offered in cloth binding at five dollars and in sheep and half morocco at 
six dollars. 
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Dr. McConnell’s work is divided into twenty-four chapters including 
the classification of diseases as infections, constitutional, those of the di- 
gestive, respiratory, urinary, circulatory,nervous and muscular systems ;of the 
blood and ductless glands; hemorrhages, hemorrhoids and varicose veins, 
deformities, etc., etc. Special chapters deal with Osteopathic gynecology 
obstetrics, treatment of the rectum and coccyx, eye and ear, skin diseases, 
vaso-motor and sensory nerves, etc. Diagnosis and Osteopathic regional 
treatment occupy separate chapters. 

The scope and purposes of the work are set forth in Dr. McConnell's 
introductory chapter, most of which we quote for its excellent presentation 
of the principles underlying Dr. A. T. Still’s system and their relationship to 
the science of medicine. The introduction says in part: 

x*k 

Dr. Andrew Taylor Still, the discoverer of the science of Osteopathy, 
has been working for nearly three decades in perfecting the science and art 
in all its branches. It is to him that we owe all that has been accomplished 
in the Osteopathic work. He has ever been and still is working and delv- 
ing into the mysteries of the human body to give to the world the phi- 
losophy of Osteopathy. He is without doubt the foremost researcher in 
the Osteopathic field; and the work that he has accomplished especially 
in the last ten years—has brought Osteopathy into such form that it can 
be taught intelligently to the student. Naturally, there are many discon- 
nected points and various regions of the field that have not been thoroughly 
investigated. It will be many years before the science will assume a defi- 
nite form and place in the scientific world. By that I do not mean to be 
understood that the world of science will not recognize it and give it a 
standing as a therapeutic science; but it will be many years before sharp 
lines can be drawn including or excluding certain points in the science and 
differentiating sharply between this and other systems of medicine. The 
Osteopathic field is such a wide one, covering as it does the entire area of 
therapeutical work, that I dare say it will revolutionize the healing art of 
the future. It could not be otherwise; for Dr. Still and his followers are 
demonstrating day after day the efficacy of Osteopathy as a remedial 
science. If there is any one point that should be convincing to the public 
it is the fact that Dr. Still has succeeded in establishing the reputation of 
Osteopathy by curing the so-called incurable and discarded .cases of other 
systems of medicine. If the Osteopath is now able to cure a large per cent 
of the "incurable" diseases, what may not be accomplished when the time 
comes when an even opportunity will be given Osteopathy to demonstrate 
its work beside other schools of medicine with the class of curable cases. 
Another point that appeals strongly and is particularly gratifying to the 
Osteopathic practitioner is that, not a certain line of diseases only is treated 


more successfully by Osteopathic work than other schools, but that the en- 
tire field of medicine is covered by Osteopathic therapeutics. 
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The aim of the introductory part of this work is to give the reader a 
few ideas along the line of Osteopathy as a therapeutic science by drawing 
a comparison between drug therapeutics and Osteopathic therapeutics. It 
is not the purpose of this article to givea historical sketch of Osteopathy, 
nor to enter into the history of medicine. The one can be readily obtained 
from reading some of the magazines on Osteopathy and the other by a 
perusal of various literature on the history of medicine. 

Osteopathy includes all that is reliable in the therapeutics of medicine, 
strange as this statement may seem to some; nevertheless this is the true 
conception of Osteopathy. For many years and even centuries Osteopathic 
principles have been employed in the alleviation of human suffering but it 
remained for Dr. Still to discover and bring together the underlying prin- 
ciples of Osteopathy and to apply such principles scientifically in the pre- 
vention, alleviation and cure of diseases. Osteopathy is not exclusively a 
treatment of mechanical therapeutics, although manipulation enters very 
largely into the work. It isa system that includes all methods of healing 
that have been found trustworthy and scientific, whether it be mechanical 
correction of the tissues of the body, the giving of proper food, the use of 
antidotes, care and attention to hygienic rules, or nursing and various aids 
to prevent and relieve the ravages of disease. I wish it to be clearly under- 
stood that Osteopathy is on a broad basis and that in a liberal sense it in- 
cludes all that is good and in accordance with natural laws of the human 
body and is not confined to narrow channels of thought or bigotry. Our 
students receive teaching in all branches of medicine save one—materia 
medica. When I use the term medicine I mean it in its broadest sense— 
not merely drugs, as many people erroneously think. 

The refusal to teach materia medica in Osteopathic colleges consti- 
tutes onc of the cardinal points of Osteopathy. I may say here there are 
two differing points between the science of Osteopathy and medical science: 
(1) The cause of diseases. (2) The cure of diseases. Naturally the second 
is quite dependent upon the first. À word more in regard to the reputable 
colleges of Osteopathy. These are not colleges where a smattering of 
anatomy and physiology is taught with a few Swedish movements and 
. massage-like manipulations. They are colleges that teach each and every 
branch taught in our best medical colleges, except materia medica and 
drug therapeutics. These colleges of Osteopathy court the closest investi- 
gation from all classes of people, in fact, it is the desire of our colleges to 
be closely investigated. We have nothing of which we are ashamed and 
wish honest help to unfold the details of our treatment. If we are wrong, 
then we are willing to stop; if not, we shall win. Our results must speak 
stronger than words, 

We believe and demonstrate daily that diseases are many times due to 
simple anatomical derangements; and that, the body | being subject to many 
external influences, disorders of the tissues from an anatomical standpoint 
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occur. Such belief is attacking the very foundation of medical science, as 
taught by the thousands of medical colleges throughout the world. To an 
outsider it may seem presumptious for us to make the statement that we 
believe the causes of diseases are oftentimes different from those taught in 
our best medical colleges. So I am obliged to refer such critics to any and 
all medical literature wherein they mustat once see that such a statement 
is not an outrageous one after all. Takeany practice of medicine and one 
will be obliged to look over several pages before he can find a positive 
statement as to the exact cause of this or that disease. Not that we claim 
exactness ur to know all in our Osteopathic work but we do claim that we 
are a step in advance in knowing the causes of many diseases. Neither do 
we hesitate to give credit to the work of our medical bretheren for if it were 
not for them we would not be where we are to day. It would be preposter- 
ous to state that all their work for many centuries has been in vain. The 
larger part of their work has been scientific, without a doubt, but explora- 
tions into the therapeutics of drugs have been largely for naught and I hope 
to prove it by a writing from the ablest medical pens before this article is 
finished. Ideas from ancient days still abide’ with medical men and from 
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this fact, aided by the demands of the public on account of the public’s 
habits and customs, drugs are given and daily experimentation is the rule. ~ 
We are not differing from other schools of medicine to any extent more | 
that that our work follows closely anatomical, physiological and chemical | 
principles. We are differing from an etiological, and especially from a 
therapeutical, point of view. We are willing to clasp hands with other prac- 
titioners except for this. Fortunately or unfortunately their ethics and dog- 
mas are really born in them. They, as well as the public, will have to be 
educated along new lines of thought. 

As has been stated the real essence of differentiation of Osteopathy 
from other systems of medicine is in the cause of disease and dependent 
upon the cause is the cure of disease. We hold that if every tissue of the 
body is anatomically correct, practically health, must ensue. Thus the real 
cause of disease is displacement of the tissues—not necessarily a bone, as 
the name Osteopathy might imply, but any tissue of the body— chiefly 
bones, muscles, tendons and ligaments. The various atmospherical changes, 
overwork, strains, slips, falls, blows, etc., are certain to a greater or less i 
extent to affect these tissues and displace them partially or completely, or 
to strain or contract them to such an extent that they interfere with the 
flow of blood, lymph, nerve force or other fluids, so as to cause an unequal 
or abnormal distribution of these fluids. All persons are subject to the 
effects of atmospherical changes, whether about work during the day or 
resting peacefully in bed at night. A draft of air, on a'damp day, whether 
one is warmly clad or not, has a greater or less effect upon the musculature 
ofthe body. Muscles being contracted at once interfere with the cutaneous | 
circulation, with superficial nerve filaments; and moreover when severely 
contracted they producetraction upon the bones, especially the vertebrae 
and ribs, and tend to draw them from the normal position. When so drawn 
from the normal position they directly interfere with vascular channels and 
nerve fibers and this is thestarting point of the cause of many diseases. The 
strains, falls, slips, etc. to which all are daily subjected have a similar action — 
upon the tissues but more directly upon the framework (bones) of the body, — 
causing a strained position of the tissues, thus again interfering with the 
various fluids ofthe body. Naturally, it repeatedly occurs that these con- 
tracted muscles, strained positions of bones, etc. do not amount to any- 
thing; no ill effects being derived from them; but how often do they effect 
us? Just as often as they are deranged to such an extent that nature is un- 
able to cope with the disorder and set them right. That is when vix med- 
icatrix naturae is unable to meet the demand. Then the Osteopath steps in 
and aids nature to set right these disorders. He is unable to do more, nor 
can he do less. He is simply an assistant to nature in the capacity of a - 
mechanical engineer of the human body. * * * * 

We must not lose sight of the importance of many exciting 'and pre- 
disposing causes as given in medical literature. That is, such predisposing 
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causes as heredity, unsanitary conditions, disobedience of hygienic rules, 
the various micro-organisms and scores of causes that simply lead to a dis- 
turbed function or a disordered tissue of the body. The Osteopath takes 
all of these into consideration, but oftentimes they are not the real cause. 
The Osteopath differs chiefly in that he adds derangements of the tissues of 
the body to his etiology of diseases. 

The all important questions now arise—how do these lesions affect the 
organs of the body, and how are these lesions removed? I wish here to 
apologize to all for the free use I make of the word ''lesion." I have employed 
it in the most liberal manner, for I include all structural changes, displaced 
ribs or vertebree and contracted muscles as lesions—in fact any anatomical dis- 
order or change that would cause an ill effect. I know of no better word to use. 

Exactly how these anatomical disorders affect internal organs hardly 
comes within the province of this book, but I will statea few ideas along this 
line. ‘This is one feature of Osteopathic work that is going to require years of 
study to develop to a point of perfection. That these lesions do affect various 
organs and cause disease there is not the slightest doubt. The first essential 
rule is to remove the lesion, whether it be in the bones, cartilage, ligament or 
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muscle. The second is to regulate the general health of the patient, exclusive 
of correcting disordered tissues, by attention to modes of living, diet, etc. The 
removal of the lesion relieves the pressure from nerve fibres and vascnlar chan- 
nels, and one can readily see that a fibre or vessel may be impinged upon at a 
point quite remote from the effect. A nerve being irritated at a certain point 
by a rib or vertebra may by reflex irritation produce various symptoms in an- 
other part of the body. Thus the Osteopath works chiefly along the spine and 
ribs, correcting these lesions which have effects upon centers in the brain or 
cord, and correcting also tissues that are influencing nerve fibres and vascular 
channels directly. Consequently the work is simply to replace tissues so that 
nature may assume the normal. The Osteopath is able to stimulate or inhibit 
nerve force but very little; the work is to locate deranged tissues in detail and 
to correct them. Nature equalizes the forces when they are relieved of their 
irritating and obstructing influences. * * * 

Features to remember concerning Osteopathic therapeutics are that cor- 
recting the lesion stands paramount; that the Osteopath does not hesitate to 
apply methods tliat are reliable outside of manipulation; that he does not use 
drugs on account of their ill effects upon the tissues and because they are un- 
scientific. 

The point has been made that drug therapeutics is not scientific and that 
Osteopathic therapeutics is scientific. I quote from Allbutt's system of medi- 
cine: 

“We givedrugs for two purposes: 

**(1) To restore health directly by removing the sum of the conditions which 
constitute disease. Here we actempirically with no definite knowledge—often, 


indeed, with little idea of the action of our drugs, but on the ground that in our 
hands or in those of others they have restored health in like cases. 


*(2) To influence one or more of the several tissues and organs which are in 
an abnormal state so as to restore them to or toward the normal; with the hope 
that if we succeed in our purpcse recovery will take place. The purpose we ef- 
fect by means of the influence which the chemical properties of the drugs exert 
on the structure and function of the several tissues and organs. Minute infor- 
mation therefore of the nature of drugs and their action is essential for their 
proper employment.” 

'There is certainly nothing exact or scientific in the principles of drug 
therapeutics according to these statements. In the first place admission is 
made that there is nothing definite known; and in the second place drugs are 
given only with a hope of influencing the diseased tissues and organs. I think 
it unnecessary to dwell upon this statement for it is very self-evident that the 
giving of drugs is empirical. If it has taken the best minds of the world 
nearly twenty-five centuries to come to such a conclusion, does it seem reason- 
ablethat anything scientific along the line of drug therapeutics will ever be 
developed? 

The Osteopath does not apply his remedy to affect the diseased tissue or 
organs directly unless the cause is discoverable in that organ but first seeks the 
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reason why such atissue or organ is abnormal. He uses the symptoms and 
morbid conditions presented as clues to find the cause and does not treat these 
symptoms and morbid states as primary causes. He of course knows that 
if he can find the real causes and correct them secondary conditions will be 
remedied. Consequently he examines closely the nerves and vascular supply 
to the diseased region and removes impingements and irritations found to the 
forces that govern the area diseased. This is why the principles of Osteo- 
pathic therapeutics are applied scientifically. ‘The various strains, falls, etc., 
which impair the tissues by derangements to the anatomy are carefully lo- 
cated and removed and a cure results, providing a cure is possible. The action 
of micro-organisms, toxic substances etc., are secondary to disturbed anatomy. 
If the tissues are correct anatomically health must ensue. * * * 
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A LESSON LEARNED IN SUMMER AND FALL DISEASES, 


ANDREW TAYLOR STILL, M. D. 


(hte LEE has made rapid progress in showing its efficacy as a suc- 

cessful system. of curing the diseases coming to North America and has 
been largely recognized in nearly one-fourth of the states of this great nation 
and Europe also; still out. of the 80,000,000 people less than one-fourth of them 
have heard that there is such a science as is taught and practiced with such 
satisfactory results as by the American School of Osteopathy, and since the 
reader is kindly disposed to give all discovery an attentive hearing before giv- 
ing judgment, we think itis due the inquirer to give all the information we 
can through the JOURNAL or OSTEOPATHY. 

In the summer and. fall; we have fevers and bowel complaints. Our sum- 
mer complaints generally ; begin late in the hot weather with running off of 
bowels, which looseness keeps up from a day or two to a week with pain in the 
bowels before stool, and with head-ache and back-ache in the lumbar regions; 
there is generally an aching and soreness of the muscles of the body; and limbs 
and some fever with. chilly feelings; great thirst and loss of appetite; the tongue 
is generally dry, with a crust, as the frequency of the stool increases, pain in 
the head, spine, limbs-and body also increases with an increased temperature 
to 100 and upwards, which becomes continous day and night. Now isthe time 
that the patient wants: “no cut and try’’ work, but that the Doctor is worthy 
and qualified to conduct’ the management of his cases wisely. 

Just at this time the father begins to goad himself keenly to act wisely 
and leave no chance for rue in case of the death of child, wife or whoever it is 
—that the best had not been done. If he cells in an Osteopathic Doctor and he 
should fail, the parent reflects, ‘‘how can I go for the old family Doctor? 
What if he won't come?” and all the ''ifs" and ‘‘buts,’’ troop in to worry him; 
lastly he:will say to-himself—‘‘how can he cure fevers without giving some 
medicine to cool fever and ease pains?” 

These things an Osteopath must meet. He is now among people of good 
general intelligence on all subjects, except Osteopathy, having fevers and other 
diseases. This parent will say to him ‘Osteopathy may be true and can do all 
and more than is claimed for it, or it may be a total failure and only worth to 
be set down as a dangerous humbug, but I cannot afford to run any risks in 
this child's case, as it is a very dangerous and doubtful case;'' the sick one dies 
but fortunately it did not die in the hands of an Osteopath;the parent is free, he 
has done all that he thinks is his duty and he has no ground for remorse nor 
sore reflection for the child did have the best of care and all the medicine that 
Dr. Clarke had ever used before for the flux and many new medicines that the 
Doctor found in his new book; but they all failed to save the child's life. 

The father still feels kindly to the Osteopath and opens out with inter- 
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ested curiosity and wants to know if the Osteopath honestly believes that Os- 
teopathy can do anything with bloody flux? At this time the way is open to 
reach the bereaved father’s reason; then the practitioner tells him what flux is 
and why it kills both old and young; in the afternoon of this day's reasoning 
with the father another son of five summers takes with vomiting and purging 
mixed with blood; the Osteopath is now asked to go to his house with him and 
give an opinion in the case; the Osteopath walks over and finds a bad case of 
acute bloody flux of a violent and very dangerous type and so reports to the 
parents; they ask the Osteopath if he will try to relieve the child of his misery 
and suffering; he tells them he will try and will do the best he can; he takes 
the little boy in his lap and gives the little fellow a treatment first to stop the 
fever, and the headache; then he treats to relieve the bowels of fever, pain and 
running off; he comes back next day and finds a well boy, but weak; no drugs 
were used and there is a house full of friends made happy converts to Osteop- 
athy by results only. 

At this time all are so happy and hopeful not only to have heard of the 
wonder but to have seen its claims proven by curing a child of flux in the worst 
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form in a family that has jnst lost a boy while under the best medical skill of 
this day and age. The Osteopathic doctor now enters a new field of troubles 
since he has proven to an anxious people that diseases can be cured without 
drugs. He finds he has placed himself in a position where he must talk to the 
people and tell them some things of how an Osteopath can cause the human 
body to become warm when cold, and how to take fever down and how to stop 
pain and soreness without medicine, either noxious or pleasant. He can easily 
say ‘‘man is a living engine and is driven by brain force; and the lymphatics 
pour water on a fevered body and put out the fire; and the blood builds up the 
waste tissue and wasted energy; and the excretions carry off the poisons from 
the body'' and all of that kind of talk. He finds that an Osteopath flourishes 
better with the wise than with the ignorant for he must tell them how and why 
he cures all kinds of fevers, diphtheria, croup, pneumonia, and all diseases as 
he meets them, and gives birth without forceps and almost no pain at all; he 
finds he must send a dozen or two to our school to learn Osteopathy or be 
talked to death. 

For the good of the stranger who may desire some knowledge of why a Doc- 
tor of any school or rank thinks or presumes to reason that Nature can throw 
off its burdens and be free from all diseases and enjoy good health again, which 
questions are wisely sent forth from the cautions man or woman, we will say 
Osteopathy only means a knowledge of the ‘‘on’’ and ''off," the ''in" and 
“out of place;’’ when speaking of curing diseases, Osteopathy cures no disease 
—no, not one; a skillful and wise Osteopath proceeds to see if every bone is in 
its place; if he finds it is not, then he knows it is oz? of place; he sees what 
mischief is being done by that condition and his duty is to stop and search 
abnormal mischief. He adjusts everything to its normal position only and 
leaves the work of curing to be done by the physiological power to heal. 


IUS SOSA AA 


SO-CALLED X-RAY INJURIES, 


DAVID LITTLEJOHN, PH. B., M. D., F. S. SC. (LONDON.) 


Bw discoveries in recent years have given rise to such universal discus- 

sion as the X-Rays. This discussion arises not only from the fact 
that they afford an opportunity for studying facts and causes in a way that 
never could have been conceived of previously, but also for the reason that 
there are phenomena developed in the production of these rays which are 
the source of much varied speculation. 

One of these phenomena is the effect that is sometimes produced upon 
those who are subjected to the influence of the X-Rays for a long time. 
This condition is popularly known as "X-Ray burns," but no more mislead- 
ing term could have been applied. I maintain it is incorrect for two reasons, 
(1) because the condition is not produced by X-Rays but simply in associa- 
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tion with them, as I shall try to show later; (2) because it is not a burn, for 
burns are only produced as a result of the action of excessive heat in con- 
nection with some of the tissues of the body. Iu this case there is no action 
of heat for there is no evolution of heat from the Crooke's tube, at least not 
in sufficient amount to have any burning action upon tissues close to it. 
When the tube is working in a proper manner and emitting the maximum 
radiance, the temperature of the tube should never be appreciably higher 
than that of the human body. So that the injury cannot be the direct result 
of the direct action of heat on the body. Again, if we consider the evolu- 
tion of the lesion we see that it does not in any way correspond with the 
evolution of the lesion produced by the direct action of heat. 

Whatever be the exact nature of the lesion which is produced, it is a 
fact that these injuries sometimes do result under certain conditions, after 
the prolonged exposure of the subject to the influence of the rays. The 
question which naturally presents itself to us is "what is it that produces 
these injuries in one case and not in another?" There must be some differ- 
ence somewhere, or else we would always have the same results. This sup- 
position is in line with the axiom that “like produces like," that is, given a 
cause, we get a certain result, and if from a similar cause we get a different 
result, it stands to reason that there must be a difference somewhere in the 
cycle of eventsto account for this difference in the effects produced. So 
the question resolves itself simply into this, "What produces this differ- 
ence?" 

In order to answer this question various theories have been advanced 
along this line of researeh, but unfortunately the majority of these theories 
will not stand the test of practical investigation..One observer holds that 
the injury is due to the action of ozone on the tissues, this ozone being gen- 
erated at the point of contact where the X-Rays meet the skin. Asa result 
of experiments made along this line we cannot believe this a satisfactory 
explanation of the cause of these injuries. Another has placed the blame 
of occasional injury on the supposition that the X-Rays acting upon the 
solid particles floating in the air drive them with such force into the skin as 
to produce injury in these cases. Many other observers have advanced 
widely conflicting opinions. Among these we find Elihu Thomson stating 
that the injury is due to certain rays which are emitted and which are 
absorbed by the skin. He further states that these absorbable rays are pro- 
duced when we have a tube of low vacuum. We do not believe that con- 
siderable experience justifies the acceptance of this as entirely satisfactory. 
We do know that it is when using a tube of low vacuum that these injuries 
are most liable to occur. I am inclined to believe that the reason for this is 
not that there are absorbable rays produced under these conditions, but that 
it is due to the fact that there is surrounding the Crooke’s tube a zone of 
statical electricity, and that the tube being of low vacuum this statical field 
is increased in extent, and in consequence of the low grade of radiance which 
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is emitted, the subject has to be brought nearer to the anode in order to get 
the best results, so that in this way the body of the patient is brought into 
direct contact with this statical field. I am thus compelled to believe that 
injuries when received are the result of the direct action of tbis statical zone 
of electricity on the tissues and are not caused by certain of the rays being 
absorbed. 

My reasons for this conclusion are: 

(1) We know that the injuries which are produced are not true burns, 
but are due to devitalizing action of some kind on the tissues of the body. 
Now the prolonged application of the electric current has this effect, as those 
who are familiar with its use as a therapeutic agent can testify. Ifthe elec- 
tric current be applied for a short time only the result will bea stimulation 
of the tissues to which it has been applied. Ifthe period of application be 
prolonged beyond the action of stimulation, we then get over-stimulation— 
irritation is produced. By still further prolonging the time of application a 
devitalizing effect upon the tissues is produced, and if continued long 
enough, death of the tissues will take place as the ultimate result. This 
corresponds with the evolution of the so-called X-Ray burn. We have as 
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the result of the prolonged exposure to the rays in these cases a devitaliz- 
ing action on the tissues, and as a result of this devitalization there is death 
of the tissues produced. This is what occurs in those cases where there is 
sloughing off of portions of the tissues involved. In the cases where we 
have simply a dermatitis the condition has not been carried to the same 
extent, there has only been produced a condition of over-stimulation, or 
irritation. Asa result of this irritation there is an inflammatory change pro- 
duced in the tissues of the skin. 

(2) We know that the further away the body of the subject is from 
the Crooke’s tube, the less liable is the injury to be produced. This indi- 
cates that as the body gets away beyond the range of this statical field, the 
liability of injury being produced is minimized. This would not be the case 
were it due to the absorption of certain of the rays, as distance from the 
tube would not lessen the absorbability of the rays, but would be more likely 
to increase this power did it exist, because the power of penetration of the 
rays diminishes as the square of the distance from the tube increases. So 
we see that the penetrability of the rays become markedly lessened the 
further removed is the body form the tube, so in this condition the rays 
would be more liable to accumulate on the surface of the body and thus be 
more likely to be absorbed and in this way increase the liability to injury. 
This, however, is not the case; therefore we cannot believe that the injury is 
produced by the absorption of certain rays. 

(3) Bv coating the portion of the body exposed with a thick layer of 
oil or some other insulating medium, we find that these injurious effects are 
not produced, even in cases seemingly similar to those in which injury was 
previously noticed, when the body was exposed without protection. The 
same result can be attained in another way besides this method of insulation. 
By interposing between the body of the subject and the tube some conduct- 
ing medium which does not obstruct the passage of the X-Rays and con- 
necting this conductor to a grounded wire we also prevent the production 
of these injuries. The object of this conductor is to gacher the current of 
electricity which surrounds the tube under certain conditions and convey it 
away from the body, thus preventing the current from acting on the tissues 
of the body and producing this devitalizing action. Now, were the injuries 
dus to the action of the X-Rays themselves, the coating of the body in this 
, manner would be of no benefit, because the rays penetrates these substances 
without difficulty and consequently the injury would be produced. The 
action of these insulating media is to cut off the electric streamers which 
surround the tube and so prevent them from coming in contact with the body 
and producing the irritant action. This is the only effect that these insu- 
lating materials could have. So, for these reasons, I believe that these 
injuries, when they do occur, are due to the action on the body of this stati- 
cal zone which surrounds the tube under certain circumstances. 

This is sufficient to say in regard to the nature and cause of these 
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injuries. While we admit the fact that injuries of some kind do sometimes 
result while using the X-Rays, I do not believe that injury was ever produced 
by the X-Raysthemselves. It would indeed be difficult for us to believe 
otherwise, when we consider the fact that there are now every day hundreds 
of operators exposing themselves to the action of the rays, and since the 
discovery of X-Rays thousands have been subjected to the action of these 
rays and yet how few are the cases of injury which have been reported! 

Dr. N. Stone Scott in the American X-Ray Journal of August, 1897, 
makes an exhaustive report on the subject of X-Ray injuries and gives asyn- 
opsis of all the cases of injury that were reported up to that time. The total 
number of these cases is only sixty-nine. Of this number we find that four 
were mistaken and of the balance, twenty-three were professional exhibitors 
who had exposed their hands for several hours a day to the action of the 
rays, in close proximity to the tube. Even with this they continued their 
Occupation for several months at a time before they complained of any 
injurious results. This leaves but forty-two who are supposed to have had 
injury produced by the simple X-Ray examination. Would it be rational to 
suppose that this injury was due to the action of the X-Rays in these cases 
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when we consider that during the same time there must have been many 
thousand X-Ray examinations made? No; the injury is not caused by the 
X-Rays for, if it were, the cases would have reached up far into the thou- 
sands, instead of being numbered by a few dozens. 

I believe that even the cases of injuries which have occurred could be 
avoided. If we use proper apparatus and use it properly it is my opinion 
that injury not only will not, but cannot result. The question of what is a 
proper apparatus might be a matter of discussion, but in my opinion there 
is no doubt in regard to this. I have used both the coil apparatus and the 
statical machine and unhesitatingly say that the statical machine is not only 
the best form of apparatus to use, but that it is the only one which should 
be used in the generation of X-Rays. The advantage of the statical current 
over that produced by the coil apparatus in the generation of X-Raysis that - 
we get a current of very high voltage and of infinitely small amperage, so 
that there is no chemical or electrolytic action on the tissues of the body 
with this current. In this connection I might quote from Dr. S. H. Monell 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.: “While there is no mechanical device which can not be 
abused, yet if any physician with a Holtz machine and one of the author’ 
tubes would start out in the morning with the deliberate purpose of inflictS 
ing upon himselfa ‘dermatitis Roentgeni,’ by nightfall of a long summer's 
day he would be baffled in the attempt if he employed the proper method." 

My own experience in this connection enables me toreiterate the state- 
ment made by Dr. Monell. During the past nine months I have used exclu: | 
sively a ten-plate machine, and in my examination of the patients of the A. 
T. Still Infirmary I have had daily opportunity to test the truth of the state- 
ment. Of the hundreds of patients who have been examined during that 
time, many of whom have been exposed for over an hour to the influence of 
the rays, never one of them has suffered even the least degree of inconveni- 
ence as a result. So in view of these facts we must come to the conclusion 
that the X-Rays never produce injury, and that injury need never accom- 
pany their use if we employ proper apparatus in a proper manner. This 
conclusion is verified by two of our best authorities on X-radiance. 

Carl Beck, M. D. says: "Although having made more than 300 skia- 
grams since February, 1896; and knowing of many others, I have never | 
observed any ill effect that could be traced to the rays. I once exposed 
myself to the rays for more than five successive hours, and did not note the 
slightest reaction." 

Dr. W. J. Morton, author of “The X-Rays, or Photography of the Invis- 
ible”, in Items of Interest writes: “Never in my experience—and I have 
continuously taken X-Ray pictures of every sort since the first announce- 
ment, more than a year ago—have I seen the siightest injury to a tissue 
result." 

The object of this article will be attained if it serves to drive from the 
minds of the readers of the JOURNAL or OSTEOPATHY the idea that it is dan- 
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gerous to subject patients to examination by the X-Rays. Not only is there 
no danger attached to their use, but at the present day no other method is 
known by which we can reveal the hidden things in the body which produce 
disease with a shade of the same exactitude. 


THE USE OF DRUGS, 


H. H. MCINTYRE, M. D. 


HE Osteopathist believes that the internal administration of drugs is 
useless. He goes further and asserts that infinite harm has been done 
and is being done, by them. He knows, too, that with all our boasted lib- 
erty, we are bound within very narrow limits by tradition and conservatism. 
It is, therefore, with very great pleasure that he finds his heavy contention 
against the use of drugs supported by one of the best and most recent of * 
the regular, orthodox, allopathic medical books. No medical practitioner 
or other person familiar with current medical literature will question the 
authority when told that the following quotations are from the last edition 
of Osler's Principles and Practice of Medicine (by William Osler, M. D., 
Fellow of the Royal Society and of the Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, London; Professor and Physician-in-Chief to the Johns Hop- 
kins College and hospital, Baltimore, Md.) If it is objected that short 
quotations isolated from the context do not fairly represent an author, it is 
replied, that from the beginning to the end of his work Osler deprecates 
the drugging propensities of the profession, and has reached the great suc- 
cess attained by him in his practice, upon hydrotherapy, hygienic surround- 
ings, good nursing, and above all, upon the rest cure for which the illustrious 
Hilton so ably pleaded. How much better he might have done under Oste- 
opathic practice he, perhaps, will never know. 

The adage of equity law that “Every wrong has its remedy,” finds its 
counterpart in the field of medicine, that “Every disease has its cure." It 
is the belief, founded on this aphorism, that some specific has been, or will 
be, discovered for every bodily ailment, and that such specific will take the 
form of a compound eliminated from nature, that has led all races above the 
barbaric, in all ages, to demand of the medical man some substance in 
tangible form as an antidote for disease. The doctor is but one of the peo- 
ple from whom he springs. He can depart no more widely from their 
standard without condemnation than can the clergyman or the lawyer. With 
the desire, thercfore, to conform to the traditional and expected, nothing 
obtainable from the heavens above, or from the earth beneath, or from the 
waters under the earth has been left untried as medicine; and when, at last, 
the futility of his quest has been demonstraed, he has turned, if intelligent 
and wise, to bread pills, grass tea and colored water simply in obedience to 
a demand which he knew not how to withstand. Now, however, we have 
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reached a plane of higher enlightenment, and from this vantage ground the 
world is saying to the medical profession with an emphasis which even the 
most obtuse cannot fail to understand, that something better, something 
: more worthy of the close of the most wonderful century in all time, is ex- 


pected from it. 
Osteopathy as taught by Dr. Still and his co-workers is founded on 


rational principles and in accordance with the results of modern research in 
the fields of anatomy, physiology, chemistry and psychology. It teaches 
that a flow of healthy blood to bodily tissues in normal position means 
health. It has been tried and proved through many years of active practice 
in all classes of disease. ‘Its practitioners and students are numbered by 
thousands. Their success is marvelous. 

The conclusions of Osler, whom alone we quote in the following para- 
graphs, and of the best of the profession throughout the world, are rapidly 
hastening the abandonment of internal medication. Osler says of typhoid 


fever: 

“A great majority of my patients do not receive a dose, * * * The pro- 
fession was long in learning that typhoid is not a disease to be mainly treated by 
drugs,” 

.. As to typhus fever: 
“Medical antipyretics are even less suitable than in typhoid.” 
In relapsing fever: 

“The paroxysm ean neither be cut short nor its recurrenee prevented. 
Quinine does not seem to have the slightest influence.” * “The disease must be 
treated like any other continued fever by careful nursing, a regular diet and or- 
dinary hygienic measures.” 

Concerning scarlet fever: 

“The disease cannot be cut short. Medicinal antipyretics are not of much 

service in comparison with cold water." 
As to measles: 
“Confinement in bed and a light diet are the only measures necessary in un- 
complicated cases.” 
Of whooping cough: 
“The medicinal treatment of whooping cough is most unsatisfactory.” 
In influenza (la grippe): 
“The medicinal antipyretics should be used with caution.'' 
In dengue (break-bone fever): 

‘Quinine is stated to be a prophylactic, but on insufficient grounds. Antie 

pyrin may be tried for the pain." - 
Concerning pneumonia: 

This ‘‘can neither be eut short nor aborted by any known means at our com- 
mand. How natural, when on the third or fourth day the crisis occurs and con- 
valescence sets in, toattribute the happy result to some special medicine. How’ 
easy to forget that unexpected recoveries occur under other conditions." * * 
“The young practitioner may bear in mind that patients are more damaged than 
helped by the promiscuous drugging which is still only too prevalent.” 

As to rheumatism: 

“Tt is not probable that medicines have any influence upon its duration or 

course. 
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Rheumatic fever: 

‘Medicines have little or no control over the course or duration of the dis- 
ease, which, like other self-limiting affections, practically takes its own time to 
disappear.” 

Yellow fever: 

“Careful nursing and a systematic plan of treatment probably give the best 
results." 

Contrast this with Rush's Practice in which he writes concerning a case 
of yellow fever: 

*T took 144 ounces (of blood) at twelve bleedings in six days, I gave within 
the same six days 150 grains of calomel with the usual proportion of jalap and 
gamboge, " 

Of chronic rheumatism, Osler says: 

“Internal remedies are of little service." 

Asto dysentery: 

“Tt is, in its slighter grades, at least, a self-limiting disease. Its treatment 

by topical application is by far the most rational plan.” 
Of erysipelas: 
“The disease is self-limited and a large majority of the cases get well with- 
outany internal medication." 
Diabetes mellitus: 
“Medicinal treatment is most unsatisfactory.’ 
Diabetes insipidus: 
“The treatment is not satisfactory." 
Pericarditis (heart disease): 
“Drugs given for this purpose (to reduce the hearts action) such as aconite 
and digitalis are of doubtful utility." ' 
Endocarditis (heart disease): 
‘We know of no remedies which will definitely influence valular lesions," 
As to acute Bright's disease: 
“No remedies, so far as known, control directly the changes which are go- 
ing on in the kidneys." 
Of chronic Bright's disease: 
“Medicines are not required, except for certain special symptoms: 
Progressive muscular atrophy: 
“TI have never seen the slightest benefit from drugs." 
Diphtheria: 

“Medicines given internally are of very little avail." * * * “We are 
still without drugs which can counteract the toxalbumens of this disease, and we 
must rely on general measures of feeding and stimulants to support the strength.” 

Of smallpox: 

' “These measures (cold sponging, cold bath, cold pack, ete.,) are much prefer- 
able in smallpox to the administration of antipyreties. Of theso called specifies, 
or the internal antisepties, which have been advised in such numbers, so far as 
T know, those who have had the widest experience with the disease do not favor 
their use." i 

Tuberculosis: 

“No medicinal agents have any special or peculiar action upon the tubercu- 
lous processes,” 


s 
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Appendicitis: i 
“There is no medicinal treatment for appendicitis. Give less opium and 
trust to the persistent use of ice to relieve pain.” 


Constipation—causes of: 
‘Under this heading may appropriately be placed that most injurious of all 


habits, drug taking." 
Many more extracts of this kind could be adduced from Osler's excel- 


lent text-book. Unfortunately the bulk of the profession, not yet educated. 
to this stand-point, still uses drugs, and will, perhaps, continue to do so un- 
til its diminishing clientage gives warning that the better practice of the 
Osteopathic school has been fully recognized by an intelligent public. 

In view of the wide-spread and increasing use of the derivatives from 
coal-tar, such as salol, salicilin, antikamnia, antipyrin, antifebrin, phenace- 
tin, etc., the warning sounded by Dr. Hughes, Physician-in-Chief of the 
Philadelphia hospital, in his recent hand-book on the Practice of Medicine, 
ought to be repeated here. He says, "I have slowly become convinced 
that the largeincrease of nephritic cases ( Bright's disease) can be attributed 
to the widespread use of drugs of the salicylic order." 


FIVE REASONS WHY AN OSTEOPATH SHOULD KNOW 
C HEMSTRY, 


C. W. PROCTOR, PH. D. 


T? the first place, an Osteopath is a representative of a learned profession, 
and can notafford to be ignorant of a subject of which every high 
school graduate in the country has some knowledge. He is nota street- 
corner fakir who lives one night in a place: nor is he a so-called specialist, 
that advertises in great posters that he is prepared to work miracles and 
moves in a month; but heisto make a permanent home among a people, 
and win their confidence and regard by his good work, by his intelligence, 
and by his culture. He is to take a part in the social life of his community, 
and he does not want to refer all questions concerning chemistry toa med- 
ical doctor for an answer. He should be able to point out the superiority 
of Osteopathy to drugs and convince intelligent people that he knows what 
he is talking about. To do this he must know Chemistry and Physiology. 
In the second place, he cannot understand the simplest processes of di- 
gestion, or tissue building, without a knowledge of this subject. What 
processes form the constituents of the fluids of the body, how urea, uric 
acid and a score of other waste materials are produced, are impossible to 
the comprehension of a person who has not studied chemistry. He may 
memorize what some;book saysabout it, but he will then have no conception 
ofthe processes. He may be able to name every nerve, muscle and blood 
vessel and give thezrelations of the same, but there is still a great deal about. 
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the machine which he does not know, and can not know, without the aid of 
the chemist. And the better he knows the chemistry the better he knows 
how useless drugs are as a cure for disease. If he really knows chemistry, 
he knows that it has its limitations, and that drugs will not do what nerve 
force and good blood can do. Drugs were begun as medicines, when abso- 
lutely nothing was known about the chemistry of the human body; they 
never have been based upona knowledge of it. The Osteopath ought to 
know that fact, for he meets any number of people who suppose that drugs 


‘have a magical force such as was ascribed to them in the middle ages. 


In the third place, we recognize antidotes for poisons as necessary, for 
nature cannot possibly provide, unassisted, against a dose of carbolic acid. 
Of course, the list of poisons is not great, and yet it is almost as extensive 
as the materia medica. Poisoning by accident and intent is more common 
these days than small-pox. Indeed five persons are known to have taken 
poison in this town within one year; and four cases were fatal. There have 
not beenas many cases of small-pox in half a dozen years. In a recent 
case two children were accidentally poisoned by an overdose of belladonna. 
Suppose an Osteopath had been called to take the case when the terrified 
parents sent for another doctor. Such a case is not unlikely to happen. 
The symptoms and the chemicals are not strangers to the student who has 
hada course in chemistry and toxicology. 

In the fourth place, the analysis of wine is a recognized aid to diagnosis. 
It is an easy matter to test for sugar or albumin, but a much more extensive 
application of this method of diagnosis is possible, if the preparation for 
it be carefully made. The system of urinalysis, which is not based upon a 
knowledge of chemistry, is a very frail support for an Osteopath. 

The time has come when students of Osteopathy demand a strong 
course in chemistry. And the requirements of the future will call for an 
increase rather than a decrease of attention in this department. 

In the fifth place, future legislation is apt to be similar to that recently 
passed in Illinois, and examinations in the principles of chemistry are sure 
to be included in the requirements of the examination before state boards. 
This also will strengthen the claims of this department. Chemistry is too 
important in its bearings on all departments of life to be neglected. 


d 


SURGERY---PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE, 


J. B. LITTLEJOHN, A. M., M. D. 


opi history of Surgery is one of the utmost interest to all who would 

aim to understand the nature of the subject. It has had a very checkered 
career, and after the years of struggle which have only made its stability 
more secure, it now stands asa tower of strength far above the power of 
man to undermine. The history of the science dates away back to the 
ages long since past; wecan goaway to the early writings of the world's 
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history and there we find mention of some of the things which Surgery did, 
the like of which it is hard to surpass to-day. The world was always the 
same in its opposition to progress; it was the same history that surgery had 
to record that the most modern science of to-day has to allow to become 
recorded in the role of her better development; should we tremble when 
we hear the opposition and insult that may be heaped on the present when 
we look back and find that all that is good and true has had the same his- 
tory, and is to-day triumphant while thescorners are no more? Let us go 
on and, like the Apostles of the science of Surgery which is with us to stay, 
choose the best and push it forward with no uncertain hand, but with no 
attempt at self-adulation. 

The first period in the history of Surgery may be said to have existed in 
fable. This period terminates at the advent of Hippocrates, than whom no 
worthier hero has ever lived. He was born in the year 450 B. C., the son of 
a priest, and a priest himself. He wrote the first book of medicine that 
ever appeared and it lasted with undisputed sway for a period of two thou- 
sand years. His great theory was that Nature had a considerable power of 
repair within herself, and that Nature should be assisted to accomplish it. 
One of his maxins was: ‘In cases where choice of remedies existed, choose 
the simplest." He was very methodical in his manner of reasoning, he 
always tried to find the history of his cases and judged accordingly. Fol- 
lowing him came a number of men who were quite out of harmony with 
one another and with Hippocrates, and undoing to a very great extent 
what Hippocrates had done. It was at this period that what we now know 
as clinics became established, the diseased of all conditions !ined them- 
selves along the waysides, and every one who passed by was required to 
give an opinion in regard to the cases that were similiar to cases that they 
had seen before, and the nature of the remedies resorted to in the treat- 
ment of them. 

The next important event in history is the appearance of Celsus. He 
lived in the first century of the Christian era, and the most that is known. 
of him is that he was a distinguished scholar and writer. It is said that 
the term ‘‘Celus” is simply a term applied to a group of men seeing that so 
many works have been ascribed to him—more, it is said, than one man could 
possibly write ina life time. He was the first who is known to have made 
any reference to the ligation of vessels for the control of hemorrhage, and 
described a method for the removal of dead bone from the nose which is 
considered by many to be a modern operation—the splitting of the cheek 
to remove it. In the second century Galen flourished, and he, living as he 
did at the time that Rome was in the zenith of her magnificence, was in the 
position best suited for its accomplishment. He being also a scholar and a 
writer, is credited with many works, some of them being very valuable. 
After this, the whole science was in the hands of slaves for nearly five hun- 
dred years, superstition and ignorance being rampart. About the close of 
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that period directly the opposite condition.resulted. Five years were re- 
quired for education, and the Roman Emporers paid physicians a large 
salary and pensioned them off on retiring. After the fall of the Roman 
empire the science passed into the hands of the Saracens and Arabians, 
simply because the writings were found by them. The Arabians translated 
them into their own dialect and so we have the next epoch among those 
who are familiar with the Arabian tongue, chiefly the Jews. After this, it 
spread to France and Britian. 

About the thirteenth century the profession was still intimately blended 
with the church, so much so that in order to study medicine a man must be 
a priest. The consequence was that the pope being opposed to the draw- 
ing of blood the servants of the priest were educated to do that part of the 
work. Atthe same time leaving their masters the opportunity of drawing 
the fees. These servants at the same time acting as surgeons or “cutters” 
were acting as hair dressers and barbers, hence the term, “Barber Surgeon." 
This condition of affairs created quite a disturbance and it was elaborately 
discussed as to whether these men should act as “cutters” or “curlers.” 
The signs seen at the door of barbers to-day are the original signs of bar- 
ber-surgeons, the red and the blue being the color of the blood and the 
white the bandage, the brass dish the bleeding bowl, and the pole the repre- 
sentative of the piece of wood that the individual held during the operation 
of bleeding. These men traveled about the country much as the “itinerant 
doctors" do to-day with their instruments and remedies—I will not say 
drugs. This is the lowest period on record in the history of Surgery. 

The next star that shone in the horizon of progress is Ambrosc Pare. 
He was a barber-surgeon and well did he unfurl to the world his thoughts 
and investigations. He it was that first attempted to treat wounds by non- 
irritating dressings. True it was by accident that he became familiar with 
the benefits of the method, but that is no objection tothe fact that he found 
it, and actually had courage to follow the results of what he had found by 
accident. ‘He also used the first antiseptic methods that are known to us, 
using a mixture of alcohol, turpentine and aromatic substances for the pur- 
pose. His works are still extant, one being in the congressional museum at 
Washington efttitled, “Chirurgery” and published in the year 1579. After 
Pare came the Anatomists, John Hunter being the most famous of all. He 
was born in 1728. It has been said that Surgery was originally a trade in 
the middle ages. Petitt raised it to an art, but John Hunter raised it to a 
Science, and, as Sir James Paget has said, raised us, its exponents, also to 
gentlemen. Perhaps no man has ever done so much for the progress of 
any science as did Hunter. He founded a school with his own money, pre- 
pared about 14,000 specimens for a museum with his own handsand gave his 
own life as a sacrifice that progress might be assured. He is said to have 
paid $2,500 for a skeleton that he might study and dissected the limb ot a 
dog that he might understand what he studied. 
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Following his advancements came the most needed and perhaps the 
most frequently used of any of the modern scientific developments, the 
knowledge of what we now speak of as Anesthesia. To the United States 
of America belongs the honor of the introduction, in 1845, of that chemical 
substance which we speak of as ether and which was followed in 1846 by 
the introduction of chloroform. These have been the best that have yet 
been found for aleviating the sufferings of those required to pass through the 
hands of the Surgeon; and truly fortunate it has been to the world and 
humanity that science has led up to such attainments. Since their intro- 
duction greater fields are open and greater possibilities present themselves 
to the skilled surgeon. Since that time, aseptic Surgery has made rapid 
strides and it has now been possible to undertake Surgical methods of 
treatment which were until the periods of Anesthesia and Listerism impos- 
sible. Surgeons now have no fear in making incisions into the different 
cavities of the body, removing organs in whole or part, and allowing pa- 
tients otherwise doomed to death, years of life and happiness. It requires 
but moderate experience even among practitioners to look back to their 
earlier history and see the lives sacrificed from the want of appreciation of 
these facts with which we are now so familiar. It is even the beginning 
only of what is yet in store for the progress of that science which has done 
so much for mankind. 

It is hardly possible for us, in the light of modern scientific develop- 
ments, to anticipate where the end may be; but there is one thing sure— 
come when it may—that even these may be supplanted. Perhaps I ought to 
explain that my argument is to prove that the production of Anesthesia 
by chemical means is simply artificial, but that there is without doubt a 
possibility of the production of anzsthesia by methods entirely different 
and which can come after years ofstudy only and a thorough comprehen- 
sion of the Physiology of the human body! By this we mean that it is possible, 
by a better comprehension of the function of the nervous structures of the 
body, not merely in their distribution to the tissues, but in their higher cen- 
ters, to be thoroughly controlled by physical forces so that Anzsthesia, 
either local or general, may be possible. 

When this epoch is reached we shall have reached a stage,where “heart 
diseases” will cause the Surgeon no apprehension, but when he may with | 
all reasonable expectations of success undertake surgical treatment in pa- 
tients affected by diseases of that description. Neither is it only along the 
line of Anzesthesia that better results are possible, because. we can hardly . 
think it possible with a better knowledge of the human body, with a better 
comprehension of the life-history of micro-organisms and with the thorough 
knowledge of the results of micro-organic life, that aseptic Surgery is sim- 
ply in its infancy. 

We are even now on the border line of better things. Weare passing 
away, or at least we ought to pass away, from the scenes of butchery. and 
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disfiguration and are reaching to the point where humanity and disease are 
the principles of attention, and not the attainments of wealth and position 
of those who have hitherto held the sway. We have now long since passed 
the day when it is necessary to experiment before we know what treatment 
to adopt, or what chance we have of patients’ lives when suffering from 
certain forms of diseases. We know, or we ought to know, what organs are 
involved, what structures are diseased, and what treatment is necessary. 

The close of the century is nearly reached and it remains with those 
who would face the passing years to leave behind their ignorance and to 
reach forward to that better day when they can conscientiously and hon- 
estly treat the sufferer to give relieve and expect to rescue the dying. 


eee 


THE DIAPHRAGM. 


WILLIAM R. LAUGHLIN, A. M., D. O. 


i HE word diaphragm is a Greek word meaning a partition wall. Itisa 

musculo-fibrous septum, situated between the upper one-third and the 
lower two-thirds of the trunk. It separates the thoracic cavity from the 
abdominal cavity. It is the floor of the former and the roof of the latter, 
its general shape is somewhat like that of an umbrella or an irregular dome. 
The upper surface of it is covered with the right and left pleura, between the 
two pleurae it is covered with the pericardium. Its circumference is ellip- 
tical in form, highest at the ensiform cartilage. The highest part ofall the 
diaphragm is on the right side immediately above the liver. This is a little 
higher than the left side, the lowest part of it is the right crus which reaches 
to the fourth lumbar vertebra. The under surface is covered with perito- 
neum. It is one of the so-called double bellied muscles. It has its origin 
in front from the ensiform cartilage, from the sides, from the under surfaces 
of the cartilages and bony portion of the six or seven lower ribs interdigi- 
tating with the transversalis muscle, also from the two aponeurotic arches 
called the ligamentum arcuatum externum et internum. The first one is the 
covering of the psoas magnus, the other is the covering of the quadratus 
lumborum. Behind it connected to the spine by two crura or legs, the right 
one is the longer extending from the anterior surface of the bodies and inter- 
vertebral substance of the three or four upper lumbar vertebrae; the left one 
from the anterior surface of the two upper ones. From this origin it passes 
to the central or cordiform tendon which consists of three leaflets, the right 
one is the largest, the left one the smallest and the middle is intermediate 
in size. On each side of the ensiform attachment there is a weak place 
which may be broken; then we may have what is called a phrenic or dia- 
phragmatic hernia. Some of the contents of the abdomen may protrude 
into the chest, or pus in the mediastinum may descend through it into the 
abdominal cavity. The diaphragm has three largeand several small natural 
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foramina. The one most pesterior is really not in the diaphragm but 
between the two crura, however it is spoken of as being in the diaphragm, 
and is when the two crura are joined posteriorly by a tendinous band. This 
is called the aortic opening, and transmits the aorta, vena azygos major, the 
thoracic duct and sometimes the left sympathetic nerve, when this nerve 
does not pass through this opening it goesthrough the left crus. The vena 
azygos major occasionally goes through the right crus. The second large 
opening is in front and a little to the left of the aortic opening, it transmits 
the cesophagus and the pneumogastric nerves. The left pneumogastric 
passes in front of the cesophagus. The right one which passes behind it 
goes into the solar plexus which is situated behind the stomach. The third 
large opening is farther in front than the others and lies in the central ten- 
don. Itissomewhat quadrilateral in form and is called the foramen quad- 
ratum, the inferior vena cava passes through it. 

The smaller openings are through the crura. Those in the right crus 
transmit the greater and lesser splanchnics and the sympathic nerves of the 
right side, occasionally the vena azygos major. The left crus transmits 
the vena azygos minor, the greater and lesser splanchnic nerves of the left 
side and the sympathetic nerve of the left side when it does not passthrough 
theaortic opening. The blood supply of the diaphragm is derived from 
the two phrenic, the internal mammary and the lower intercostal arteries. 
The phrenic arteries are two.small arteries which may arise separately from 
the aorta above the coeliac axis or by a common trunk which may come 
either from the aorta or coeliac axis. Often one is derived from the aorta 
and the other from the renal arteries. They very rarely arise as two separate 
vessels from the aorta. The nerve supply is the phrenic which comes from 
the 3rd, 4th and sth cervical nerves. The phrenic plexus also helps to sup- 
ply it. This plexus is made by-the phrenic nerve and branches from the 
semilunar ganglion of the solar plexus. The laity call the diaphragm the 
midriff which comes from two Saxon words which mean the middle of the 
belly. Not long since I was reading a piece where a pugilist was telling 
how he intended to dispose of his opponent. Hesaid "I will hit him in the 
midriff, that will get his wind." The solar plexus or abdominal brain and 
the phrenic plexus are situated near the diaphragm. The former behind 
the stomach and the latter formed by branches from it. These plexus or 
plexuses belong to the great sympathetic system, which governs the invol- 
untary actions. A severe blow upon the head may knock a man senseless 
but he still lives. His heart and lungs still act, being governed by the 
sympathic system, but if he receives a severe blow upon the diaphragm it 
may produce instant death. The pugilist has learned this much about 
anatomy and if he were not trained to the hour more would be killed than 
are: by this so-called solar plexus blow. The diaphragm is the chief muscle 
of respiration. The lower ribs may fall down thus drawing the diaphragm 

out of its natural position, in this way somewhat obstructing the passing of 
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the blood through the aorta. I have known of one case in which the dia- 
phragm was pulled down by the lower ribs causing an irregular action of 
the heart. “As soon as they were replaced the heart acted in a natural man- 
ner. Tight lacing orany cause whatsoever which will impair the natural 
action of the diaphragm will causemuch pain. Manis the only animal in 
which the transverse diameter of the diaphragm is greater than the antero- 
posterior. It begins to be developed about the ninth week of foetal life and 
grows from the circumference to the central tendon. All mammals or 
milk-giving animals have a.diaphragm. Man andthe horse are examples 
of land animals, the whale and the sea-cow are examples of water animals 
which have diaphragms. Birds possess a rudimentary form, which is best 
shown in the abteryx. 


ILLINOIS AND TENNESSEE ACT, 


Laws Enacted ín Both States that Secure Osteopathic Services to their Citizens- 


Two more states have been added to the 
Osteopathic column. A general law pro- 
viding for the new drugless school in llli- 
nois and a special law similar to Missouri's 
in Tennessee show a good month's advance- 
The Illinois statute is: 


A BILL. 


For an act to regulate the practice of 
Medicine in tho State of Illinois, and to 
repeal an act therein named. 

Section 1. Beit enacted by the people 
of the State of Illinois represented in the 
General Assembly: That the State Board 
of Health shall organize within three 
months after the passage of this act; it 
shall procure a seal and shall receive 
through its secretary applications for cer- 
tificates and examinations. The president 
and secretary shall have the authority to 
administer oaths, and the board to take 
testimony in all matters relating to its 
duties. 

Section 2. No person shall hereafter 
begin the practice of medicine or any of 
the branches thereof, or midwifery, in this 
State without first applying fer and ob- 
taining a license from the State board of 
health to do so. Application shall be in 
writing, and shall be accompanied by the 
examination fees hereinafter specified, and 
with proof that the applicant is of good 
moral character. Applications from can- 


ment. 


didates who desire to practice medicine 
and surgery in all their branches shall be 
accompanied by the proof that the appli- 
cantis a graduate of a medical college or 
institution in good standing, as may be de- 
termined by the board. When the appli- 
cation aforesaid has been inspected by the 
board and found to comply with the fore- 
going provisions, the board shall notify the 
applicant to appear before it for examina- 
tion, at the time and place mentioned in 
such notice. Examinations may be made 
in whole or in part in writing by the board, 
and shall be of a character sufficiently 
strict to tést the qualifications of the can- 
didate as a practitioner. The examination 
of those who desire to practice medicine 
and surgery in all their branches shall 
embrace those general subjects and topics, 
a knowledge of which is generally and 
commonly required of candidates for the 
degree of doctor of medicine, by reputable 
medical colleges in the United States. 


The examination of those who desire to 


practice midwifery shall be of such a char- 
acter as to determine the qualification of 
the applicant to practice midwifery. The 
examination of those who desire to prac- 
tice any other system or science of treat- 
ing human ailments who do not use med- 
icines internally or externally, and who do 


not practice operative surgery, shall be of 
a character sufficiently strict to test their 
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qualifications as practitioners. All exami- 
nations provided for in this act shall be 
conducted under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the board, which shall pro- 
vide for A FAIR AND WHOLLY IMPARTIAL 
METHOD OF EXAMINATION. Provided that 
graduates of legally chartered medical 
colleges in Illinois in good standing as may 
be determined by the board, may be 
granted certificates without examination. 

Section 3. If the applicant successfully 
passes his examination or presents a 
diploma from a legally chartered medical 
college in Illinois in good standing, the 
board shall issue to such applicant a license 
authorizing him to practice medicine, mid- 
wifery, or other system of treating human 
ailments, as the case may be PROVIDED, 
that those who are authorized to practice 
other systems can not use medicine in- 
ternally or externally or perform surgical 
operations. PROVIDED, further, THAT 
ONLY THOSE WHO ARE AUTHORIZED TO 
PRACTICE MEDCINE AND SURGERY. IN ALL 
THEIR BRANCHES SHALL CALL OR ADVER- 
TISE THEMSELVES AS PHYSCIANS OR DOC- 
tors: AND PROVIDED, FURTHER, 
that those are authorized to practice mid- 
wifery shall not use any drug or medicine 
or attend other cases than labor. Such 
license shall be in such form as may be de- 
termined by the board, and in accordance 
with the provisions of this aet: PRO- 
VIDED, however, that any wilful violation 
on the part of an applicant of any of the 
rules and regulations of the board govern- 
ing examinations shall be sufficient cause 
for the board to refuse to issue a license to 
such applicant. Such certificates shall be 
signed by all members of the board and 
attested by the seeretary. 

Seetion 4. Every person holding a cer- 
tificate from the State board of health 
shall have it recorded in the office of the 
clerk of the county in which he resides or 
practices within three months from its 
date, and the date of recording shall be 
endorsed thereon. Until such certificate 
is recorded, as herein provided, the holder 
thereof shall not exercise any of the rights 
or privileges conferred therein. Any per- 
son practicing in another county shall 
record the certificate in like manner in 
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the county in which he practices, and the 
holder of the certificate shall pay to the 
county clerk the usual fee for making the 
record. The county clerk shall keep, in a 
book provided for the purpose, a complete 
list of the certificates recorded by him, 
with the date of the issue of the certifi- 
cate. Tne register of the county clerk 
shall be open to public inspection during 
business hours. 

Section 5. The fees for examination and 
for a certificate shall be as follows: Ten 
(10) dollars for examination in medicine 
and surgery, and five (5) dollars for a cer- 
tificate if issued. Five (5) dollars for an 
examination in midwifery, and three (3) 
dollars fora certificate if issued. For all 
other practitioners ten (10) dollars for an 
examination and five (5) dollars for a cer- 
tificate if issued. 

Section 6. The State board of health 
may refuse to issue the certificates pro- 
vided for in this act to individuals who 
have been convicted of the practice of 
criminal abortion, or who have by false 
or fraudulent representation obtained or 
sought to obtain practice in their profes- 
sion, or by false or fraudulent representa- 
tions of their profession, have obtained or 
sought to obtain money or any other thing 
of value, or who advertise under names 
other than their own, or for any other un- 
professional or dishonorable conduct, and 
the board may revoke such certificates for 
like causes. PROVIDED, that no certifi- 
cate shall be revoked until the holder or 
applieant shall be given a hearing before 
the board. 

Section 7. ANY PERSON SHALL BE RE- | 
GARDED AS PRACTICING MEDICINE WITH- 
OUT THE MEANING OF THIS ACT, WHO 
SHALL TREAT OR PROFESS TO TREAT, OP- 
ERATE ON OR PRESCRIBE FOR ANY PHYSI- 
CAL AILMENT OR ANY PHYSICAL INJURY 
TO OR DEFORMITY OF ANOTHER. PRO- 
VIDED, that nothing in this!section shall 
be construed to apply to the adminstration 
of domestic or family remedies in cases of 
emergency, or to the laws regulating the 
practice of denistry or of pharmacy. And 
this act shall not apply to surgeons of the 
United States army, navy or marine hos- 
pital service in the discharge of th 
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official duties, or to ANY PERSON WHO 
MINISTERS TO OR TREATS THE SICK OR 
SUFFERING BY MENTAL OR SPIRITUAL 
means, without the use ofany drug or ma- 
terial remedy. 

Section 8. That any itinerant vendor of 
any drug, nostrum, ointment or appliance 
of any kind intended for the treatment of 
diseases or injury, who shall vend or sell 
any such drug, nostrum or appliance or 
who shall, by writing or printing, or any 
other method, profess to the public to cure 
or treat disease or deformity by any drug, 
nostrum or appliance, shall pay a license 
of twenty-five (25) dollars per month into 
the treasury of the board, to be collected 
by the board in the name of the people of 
the State of Illinois, for the use of said 
board. And it shall be lawful for the State 
board of health to issue such license on ap- 
plication made to such board, said license 
to be signed by the president of the board 
and attested by the secretary with the seal 
of the board; but said board may, for suffi- 
cient cause, refuse said license. And such 
itinerant vender who shall vend or sell 
any such drug, ointment, nostrum or appli- 
ance, or who shall, by writing or printing 
or any other method profess to cure or 
treat disease or deformity by any drug, 
nostrum or appliance without a license to 
do so, shall be deemed guilty of a violation 
of this section, and upon conviction shall 
be subject to the penalties hereinafter pro- 
vided. : 

Section 9. Any person practicing med- 
icine or surgery or treating human ail- 
ments in the State without a certificate 
issued by this board in compliance with 
the provisions of this act, shall be for each 
and every instance of such practice or vio- 
lation forfeit and pay to the people of the 
State of Illinois, for the use of the said 
board of health, the sum of one hundred 
(100) dollars for the first offense, and two 
hundred (200) dollars for each subsequent 
offense, the same to be recovered in an 
action of debt before any court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, and any person filing or 
attempting to file ashis own the diploma 
or certificate of another, or a forged affi- 


davit of identification, shall be guilty of a 
felony and upon conviction shall be sub- 
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jeet to such fine and imprisonment as are 
made and provided by the statues of the 
State for a crime offorgery. PROVIDED, 
that this section shall not apply to physi- 
cians who hold unrevoked certificates from 
the State board of health issued prior to 
the time of the taking effect of this act. 

Section 10. Upon conviction of either 
of the offenses mentioned in this aet the 
court shall, as a part of the judgement, 
order that the defendant be committed to 
the common jail of the county until the 
fine and costs are paid, and upon failure to 
pay the same immediately the defendant 
Shall be committed under said order for 
first offense not more than thirty (30) days, 
and for each subsequent offense not more 
than ninety days PROVIDED, that 
either party may appealin the same time 
and manner as appeals may be taken in 
other cases, except that where an appeal 
is prayed in behalf ofthe people,‘no appeal 
bond shall be required to be filed, whether 
the appeal be from a justice of the peace 
or from the county or circuit courts, or 
from the appellate court. But it shall be 
sufficient in behalf of the people of the 
State of Illinois, for the use of the State 
Board of Health, to pray an appeal and 
thereupon an appeal may be had without 
bond or security. On the 30th day of 
September of each year the State Board 
of Health shall make a report of its pro- 
ceedings and of all money received and 
disbursed in the enforcement of this act 
and 

Section 11. All funds in the treasury of 
the State Board of Health on the 30th day 
of September of each year which have 
been received in the enforcement of this 
act shall be paid by the board into the 
State treasury. 3 

Section 12. An act to regulate the 
practice of medicine in the State of Illinois 


approved June 17, 1887, in force July 
1, 1887, and all other acts and parts of acts 
ineonsistent with this act are hereby re- 
pealed. 


The Tennesse Law. 
AN ACT 
Regulating the practice of Osteopathy in 
Tennessee. 
Section 1.—Be it enacted by the General 
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Assembly of the state of Tennessee that any 
person having a diploma regularly issued by 
the American School of Osteopathy at Kirks- 
ville, Mo., or any other legally chartered 
and regularly conducted school of Osteopa- 


thy, who shall have been in personal attend-_ 


ance asa student in such school for at least 
four terms of not less than five months each 
before graduation, shall be authorized to 
treat diseases of the human body according 
to such system, after having filed such 
diploma for record with the Clerk of the 
County Court in which such person resides, 
and having filed with such clerk an affidavit 
that such diploma is genuine, and that he or 
she is the’ person to whom the same was 
issued, and that all the provisions of this act 
were complied with before the issuance of 
such diploma whereupon the clerk shall 
record such diploma in a book to be provided 
by him for that purpose,and shall endorse on 


REPORTED BY STILL & HILDRETH, 708 
COMMERCIAL BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Chorea Cured:—Jessie Constable, 709 North 
l5th street, St. Louis, eleven years of age. 
Took sick Sept. 17th and gradually grew 
worse until Nov. Ist, when Dr. Frank 
Hannah was called. The patient at that 
time had lost all control of both hands and 
feet, could not talk nor eat anything but 
liquid food—and that in very small quan- 
tities. Her mother says the family had 
despaired of her life and did not suppose 
Dr. Hannah could do her the least good 
but they thought they might try Osteop- 
athy as an experiment, after concluding 
the girl could not live two days. longer. 
On Dr. Hannah's leaving the city the Ist 
of January, two months after beginning to 
treat the case, she came to us. She could 
then sit up and talk and eat, but could not 
walk or feed herself. She is now sound 
and well and has been so for nearly two 
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such diploma the date of filing the same, for 
which he shall receive from such person a 
fee of $1.00. i 

Section 2.—Be it further enacted that any 
person who shall attempt to practice or use 
the system, method orscience of Osteopathy 
in treating diseases of the human body 
without having complied with the provis- 
ions ofthis act, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
be fined in a sum not exceeding $100 for each 
offense, provided that nothing in this act 
shall be construed as prohibiting any legally 
authorized practitioner of medicine or sur- 
gery of this state from curing or relieving 
disease with or without drugs, or by any 
manipulation by which any disease may be 
cured or alleviated. 

Section 3.—Be it further enacted that this 
act take effect from aud afterits passage, the 
public welfare requiring it, 


months. Four months treatment cured 
her. 

Chorea is described by a number of 
authorities as a functional nervous disor- 
der, characterized by spasmodic and con- 
vulsive contraction and non-rythmie action 
of the muscles of the extremities, face, 
ete. The action of the heart is irregular 
and in a large number of cases a systolic 
murmur is present. Rheumatism is a fre- 
quent eomplication. Chorea may be eaused 
by a number of eonditions, among them 
fright and reflex irritations; but it is es- 
sentially a disease of the later period of 
childhood and effects girls about three 
times as frequently as boys. 

Now, Osteopathy says that chorea is 
caused by injury to the spineat a point 
which interferes with the nerve center in 
that spine which involves the motor power 
of muscular life throughout the entire 
body. And in this case, as described above, 


—— 
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the lesion or injury of the spine came to . 


the fourth dorsal vertebrze and first cervi- 
cal, the one involving the center in the 
spine which to a large extent governs the 
law of nutrition, thereby weakening the 
motor element of nerve force of the entire 
body, and the other interfering with the 
circulation of the brain. By Osteopathic 
treatment applied to these two points in 
the spine we have secured a complete 
cure. When her case had been pro- 


. nounced incurable by all other schools of 


physicians. Her case, we wish to say, is 
only one of several which we have suc- 
cessfully ‘handled and that the condition 
which we found in her case were nearly 
identically the same as in all cases of 
chorea treated by us. Of course there 
may bea little deviation in different cases, 
but Osteopathy finds that there is a spe- 
cifie cause for chorea and when that cause 
is removed we get results. 


REPORTED BY TEALL &  HENNINGER, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Terrific Headache Cured:—Mr. E. R., aged 32, 
employed at War Department, came for 
treatment Feb. 20th. History: From boy- 
hood has been afflicted with terrific frontal 
headache, coming on as a paroxysm, leav- 
ing a dull pain lasting until the next at- 
tack which would be induced by some ex- 
tra fatigue or excitement. Had taken 
every remedy known to the pharmacopoeia, 


prescribed by numerous doctors in many . 


cities with only temporary relief. At last 
his heart become so easily affected by the 
various coal tar alkaloids he was obliged 
to stop them. About a year ago he began 
to have severe pain in lumbar region 
which alternated with the frontal pain, 
causing complete prostration, while it 
lasted, which would be from two to three 
days. Was subject to malarial seizures 
and fits of deep depression with a strong 
inclination to give up at first sign of an at- 
tack. The trouble with the head was sup- 
posed to come from over work in school by 
some, while others diagnosed it hydro- 
cephalus. 

Examination: Patient 5 feet, 7 inches, 
weight 135, head very large with promi- 
nent frontal development, mind active. 


The cervical region showed no lesion other 
than a muscular contraction on the right 
side. The dorsal region is anterior in up- 
per half, good in lower half, excepting the 
eleventh which was badly twisted to the 
left and posterior, causing rather frequent 
attacks of polyuria. Lumbar region tend- 
eney is posterior with the 2d prominent 
and the 5th very much so, with a lateral 
tendency. The sacrum is tilted forward 
thus increasing the peculiar lesion at the 
lumbro-saeral articulation. The left in- 
nominate was slipped, lengthening the leg. 

These lesions have been corrected with 
good results, especially the headache which 
has disappeared entirely. The slipping of 
the 5th lumbar is noticed at once by the pa- 
tient now as it causes weakness and pain in 
that region but does not seem to affect the 
head. The back is strengthening with 
each treatment and he now rides a bicycle 
with little fatigue, which had been an im- 
possible exercise heretofore. He has re- 
gained his nerve, is cheerful, his general 
health much improved and although, when 
beginning the treatment he was a skeptic, 
he now firmly believesin ultimate recov- 
ery. Doubtless the stopping of all medica- 
tion has helped much, In the absence of 
any specific lesion in the cervical region 
the question is, was the headache extend- 
ing over all these years caused by the 
lumbar displacement via the hypogastric 
plexus and sympatheties? 


REPORTED BY R. M. BUCKMASTER & SON, 
D. O.'S, RECENTLY OF NEW BRUNS- 
WICK, NOW OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 


These affidavits are furnished by pa- 
tients: 
Moncton, N. B., Feb. 7, 1898. 


Asthma:—T’o whom it may concern: Ihere- 
by certify that I have been afflicted with 
asthma a greater part of the time for the 
last three years. It was probably the re- 
sult of a fall and injury received in a runa- 
way. Before receiving the injury to my 
back I was in the best of health and my 
weight was 155 lbs. For the following two 
years and a half it would be impossible for 
me give the faintest idea of what I suffered. 
For months at a time I was unable to geta 
night’s rest or do a day’s work. During 
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this time I consulted a number of physici- 
ans and tried nearly every asthma cure I 
heard of, but all to noavail. I grew stead- 
ily weaker and was reduced in weight to 
130 lbs. Hearing of Osteopathy and the 
wonderful cures effected by Dr. Buck- 
masterI put myself under his care. I be- 
gan to improve from the first. I was able 
to sleep soundly from the first treatment. 
My appetite increased and I steadily 
gained in weight. I have been out in the 
cold and roughest weather every day dur- 
ing the winter and have had no return of 
the asthma. Ihave every confidence in Os- 
teopathy and Dr. Buckmaster and I firmly 
believe, wereit notfor Osteopathy, I would 
be eonfined to the house at the present 
time. FRED B. LYNCH. 


‘Testimonial No. 2. Feb 28, 1899. 
It is now one year since I was cured of 
asthma and I am still feeling well and an- 
ticipate no moretrouble. Thanks to Oste- 
opathy. FRED B. LYNCH. 


The following testimonial was published 
in TAE DAILY TIMES of Moncton, N. B. 
Nausea, Chronic Constipation and Partial Paralysis: 
—''I take pleasure in stating to the public 
the wonderful results of Osteopathy as a 
remedial agency. On the morning of the 
19th I became suddenly ill with nausea and 
vomiting accompanied by great weakness. 
Isent for Dr. Buckmaster who gave me an 
osteopathic treatment which immediately 
relieved the sickness, and in a very short 
time I was easy and comfortable. Dr. 
Buekmaster has been treating me for 
chronic female trouble and I am much im- 
proved and expeet a complete restoration 
to health. My husband has also been cured 
of a very stubborn case of chronic constipa- 
tion for whieh he has taken powders and 
pills every day for thirty years. My hus- 
band was also practically helpless from par- 
tial paralysis. He has been completely 
cured, notwithstanding that he received 
a severe injury in a railroad wreck while 
taking Osteopathic treatment. 

MRS. ALICE S, CARSON. 
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REPORTED BY JOSEPH H. SULLIVAN, D. O., 

504 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO. 
La Grippe:—An osteopathic patient here, 
Mrs. T., was taken down with the dreaded 
la grippe in its worst form. Contrary to 
the advice of her friends she sent for her 
Osteopathic attendant. Next day three 
more of the family were taken down and it 
looked very much as if they were all des- 
tined to have the usual run of fever, aches 
and pains. Osteopathic attention altered 
the symptomotology however, and the en- 
tire party arose from sick beds within a 
week. Didtheyneedmedicine? No. They 
needed only an engineer to keep Nature’s 
wheels running in their proper places, to 
keep the automatic governing centers of 
their nervous systems free and untram- 
meled. Thusallcame through much easier, 
they now believe, than would have been 
the case with quinine and whiskey. We 
do not need medicine. 


REPORTED BY M. F. HULETT, D. O., COLUM- 
BUS, OHIO. 
Dysentery:—Dysentery finds its master in 
Dr. Still’s drugless science. A child, pass- 
ing its second summer and *'teething,"' was 
for several days burning up with fever; 
stools—green and slimy—on an average of 
every ten minutes. The parents were 
much comforted (?) by the expressed sym- 
pathy of would-be kind neighbors for the 
poor little sufferer who ‘‘would surely die 
if it was not given medicine." But they 
had wisely concluded that if the child suc- 
cumbed, it might die naturally and not 
through the agency of poisonous drugs. 
Under the treatment the little sufferer was 
relieved in:a few days and made rapid re- 
covery. From theory we are taught that 


Osteopathy will handle every curable con- 
dition of disease to better advantage than 
drug medication, and from what little ob- 
servation and experience I have had I be- 
lieve the results will sustain the theory. 
Our practice continues to grow here, per- 
haps from the: fact that we get results, al- 
though we have run against some of the 
most stubborn (from the medical stand- 
point) chronic disorders; but Osteopathy is 
equal to the emergency. 


JOURNAL OF OSTEOPATHY. 


The Journal of Osteopathy. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY UNDER THE AUSPICES 
OF THE 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF OSTEOPATHY. 
KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI. 


Entered at the Post Office at Kirksville, Mo., 
as second class matter. 


Every issue of THE JOURNAL OF OSTEOPATHY 
with all its contents, is fully protected by copyright. 


Legislative Victories, 


' Within the month Osteopathy has won 
two signal victories in state legislatures. 
In Illinois its exponents are to be given an 
impartial examination in the branches of 
anatomy, physiology, physiological chem- 
istry, symptomatology, minor surgery, his- 
tology and psycho-pathology, along with 
medical practitioners, while a board of two 
Osteopaths—it is understood—and an offl- 
cer of the State Board of Health will con- 
duet an examination to suppant materia 
mediea in theory and praetice of Osteopa- 


thy. , 
Without mentioning the Osteopathic 


or any other school of medicine, therefore, 
the Illinois law puts the new American 
school of drugless therapeutics upon a firm 
basis and Illinois stands as the pioneer 
state in the recognition of our school of 
medicine by other than special legislation. 
Osteopathists who know the situation en- 
dorse this Illinois statute as better than 
any yet framed to authorize Osteopathic 
praetice. 

Credit for this excellent and just medical 
law is most/due to Dr. Eagan, secretary of 
the State Board of Health, Dr. Joseph H. 
Sullivan, Osteopathist, and Governor John 
R. Tanner who agreed upon its provisions 
as honest and impartial to all schools of 
practitioners before the bill was introduced 
in the senate. Dr. Eagan has shown him- 
self well worthy of his trust to the common- 
wealth—his treatment of our school has 
been just, considerate and full of the sort 
of fidelity that M. D.'s have not always 
shown us, Dr. Sullivan’s was the master 
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hand that directed the bill in behalf of 
Osteopathists. He labored early and late 
for the result and made frequent visits to 
Springfield to urge support for the measure 
Governor Tanner said he would sign the 
bill if it was a just one—and he did. 

Tennessee also gave Osteopathy a rous- 
ing vote of confidence. The bill went 
through both house and senate without a 
dissenting voice or vote! Our victories 
grow easier as we get older. 

Credit for this bill is dueall the A. S. O, 
graduates in the state, all the Senators and 
Representatives who voted for the meas- 
ure and former Governor “Bob” Taylor 
and Governor Benton McMillan who put 
his signature to the bill that made it a 
statute. 

Congratulations all around! 


In the Wake of the Storm. 


The hand of bereavement which came 
upon Kirksville in whirlwinds was alsolaid 
heavily upon the American School of Os- 
teopathy. One student lost his life, an- 
other his wife and a third both wife and 
mother. Numbers dwelt in the storm- 
swept district; their houses were blown 
away; and they lost most all they possessed. 
Judge Ellison was the only member of the 
faculty to lose his home. 


In the death of William B. Howells, of 
New York City, the school was deprived 
of one of the truest men, best students and 
most promising Osteopaths in the ranks. 
His character was noble, his life sincere 
and his work admirable. His stricken 
widow and young sons have a heritage in 
his memory. 


Mr. F. W. Sherbourne mourns his wife 
who was killed 2t his side. Mr. Henry 
Billington mourns his wife and mother. 
To these three stricken families as well as 
allothers less to us the heart of the Os- 
teopathie profession goes out in brotherly 
sympathy and grief. The student body 
and professors subscribed a considerable 
fund to assist their needy comrades. Dr. 
A. T. Still promptly refunded tuition to 
those students whose all had been swept 
away. 
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PERSONAL. 


Dr. H. L. MeCartney of! Xenia, Ohio, 


visited Kirksville last week. 
Jo e 


Dr. C. L. Rider and Dr. Marion Clark 
are now meeting the senior class in an 
extra quiz with demonstrations in Osteop- 
athy five times a week as an additional 
help to the candidates for graduation. 


* * * 

Dr. Joseph H. Sullivan left Osteopathy's 
interests at 504 Masonic Temple, Chicago, 
in the hands of Dr. Mary Kelly long 
enough to come to Kirksville after the 
cyclone to see if his friends needed him. 
While here the Atlas Club corralled him 
and he wore a gold atlas bone back fo 
Chicago. 


QM. Q FS HOSH463 32563002 9*9 


NOTES A-FIELD. 


O@OD «0.0 o 9 Q0 
Dr. H. F. Goetz Locates in Quincy. 

Dr. Herman F. Goetz resigned his posi- 
tion on the operating staff of the A. T. 
Still Infirmary last month to locate for 
praetice in Quincy, Ill. He has met with 
gratifying eneouragment in his new field. 

A3 E E 


Osteopathy in Northern Michigan. 

Dr. Samuel R. Landes, whose practice 
at Grand Rapids, now includes a score or 
two of the most influential families in 
Michigan, will conduct offices for the sum- 
mer and early fallat Mackinac and Petos- 
key, Michigan's famous resorts. Dr, Landes 
reports that Osteopathy is signally suc- 
cestful in the treatment of Asthma which 
is the prevailing disease among the sum- 
mer visitors of Northern Michigan. 

Wow e 


+ Dr. C. L. Rider Joins the Infirmary Staff. 

In response to the increase of Infirmary 
patronage Dr. C. L. Rider has been re- 
called from Sherman, Texas, to resume his 
duties as an operator on the staff of the 
A. T. Still Infirmary. Dr. Rider and Dr. 
H. T. Still sold out their practice at the 
Sherman Infirmary to Dr. D. L. Clark who 
will continue to represent Osteopathy in 
Northern Texas. Dr. Rider reports steady 
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advancement in the popularity of Osteop- 


‘athy among the people of Texas and says 


the southwest is a good field for graduates. 
Re * 


Dr. Herman T. Still's Success in Brooklyn. 

Osteopathy is creating a sensation in 
Brooklyn and New York City inthe excel- 
lent results being secured by Dr. Herman 
T. Still who-located there less than four 
months ago. The Brooklyn Infirmary of 
Osteopathy at 88 Garfield Place has al- 
ready won anenviable name for success. 
Upon its roster of patients appear the 
names of some of Gotham's best known 
people. Dr. Herman Still is the youngest 
son of the discoverer of Osteopathy and he 
has enjoyed unexcelled opportunities for 
equipping himself for the practice. After 
July Ist Dr. Charles F. Bandle will be as- 
sociated with the Brooklyn Infirmary. 

- TI 


Dr. Harry Still Returns to Kirksville. 

Dr. Harry M. Still, second vice president 
of the American School of Osteopathy, has 
returned to Kirksville out of regard for 
the urgent demands for his services at the 
A. T. Still Infirmary. In the short time 
of his association with Dr. A. G. Hildreth 
at 708 Commercial Building, St. Louis, a 
large practice was built up and many new 
friends were won over to Osteopathy. Dr. 
Hildreth will remain in St. Louis to take 
care of this practice, An interesting cure 
of chorea is reported by Dr. Hildreth in 
this issue and he has promised additional 
reports of like value for June. Dr. Harry 
Still’s extensive circle of friends and local 
patients are glad of his return. 

=, = 
Dr. Effie Sisson is at Oakland, California. 

A queer chain of events have taken Dr. 
Effie Sisson, one of the best students of the 
June '98 class, from Belvidere, Ill., where 
she was recently engrosséd in practice, to 
Oakland, California. Her sister, Mrs. A. 
J. Guilford, of Delano, Cali., was on the 
point of submitting to a dangerous opera- 
tion for tumor. Dr. Sisson wired against 
it and started to her. She found the diag- 
nosis incorrect and in a surprisingly short 
time had the patient well. The drug doc- 
tor, an unusually clever man, watehed the 
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treatment without bolting and at its sue- 
cessful termination turned over fifteen of 
his other patients to Dr. Sisson and said 
he was going back to school to learn Os- 
teopathy. After doing more good work at 
Delano the patients insisted on Dr. Sisson 
locating in the Pacific slope so she selected 
Oakland where a number of her Delano 
patients have followed her. She is en- 
thusiastic over her new field and reports 
having all she can do to take care of her 


practice. 
RH, oF 


Dr. W. J. Conner in Kansas City. 

Dr. Washington J. Conner, one of the 
earlier disciples of Dr. A. T. Still, has 
located permanently for general office 
practice at 204 New York Life building, 
Kansas City, Mo. He entered upon prac- 
tice there May 15th and is pleased with 
the showing made by the friends of Os- 
teopathy in that city. Dr. Conner was for 
years on the staff of the A. T. Still Infirm- 
ary and has had extensive experience in 
the practice. For two winters he has been 
associated with his brother, Dr. D. L. Con- 
ner, in conducting the Phoenix Infirmary 
of Osteopathy in Arizona where he had 
close acquaintance with pulmonary and 
bronchial diseases. He reports an exeeed- 
ingly successful winter’s work among 
Arizona's invalids and says that Osteop- 
athy has revealed, after two seasons of ap- 
plieation, that many of the supposed tu- 
bercular patients who flock to that climate 
do not have tuberculosis at all, often pre- 
senting simple cases to cure. Many of Dr. 
Conner’s old patients dwelling in Kansas 
City will welcome him}to their city. 


"Crutcnes for Sale" As a Novell! 

“Crutches for Sale" the successful Os- 
teopathic Drama by Dr. William Smith 
and Robert Darton, has been written as an 
interestin& novel by John R. Musick and 
is now in the presses of F. Tennyson Neely, 
Chicago. It will make an attractive book 
bound in both cloth and paper. Special 
rates to Osteopaths for wide circulation. 


ON SINCE APRIL, 30, 


THE “KATY” FLYER. 


The A, A, A, O, Convention, 


‘The Board of Trustees have decided that 
the next meeting of the National Associa-. 
tion of Osteopathists shall be held in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., July 5th and 6th, 1899. 

“I am informed that the Associated 
Colleges of Osteopathy have also decided 
to hold their annual meeting at the same 
time and place. The location is central. 
The time is such that both teachers and 
students from all Colleges may be present, 
which should insure a large attendance— 
an attendance from all states and from all 
schools. 

“At this meeting there is much that 
should be done. The present officers of 
the Association have received scores of 
letters, with reference to matters over 
which they have no control. Several 
members have thought proper to criticise 
the organization and perhaps these criti- 
cisms were not without just grounds. If, 
therefore, there is something wrong—and 
I believe there is—it is in our constitution 
—it lies atthe very foundation of our organ- 
ization. In 1786 the Artieles of Confeder- 
ation were found to be unequal to the de- 
mands, and as a result, a meeting followed 
at which was drafted our present National 
constitution. Then, if our present Osteop- 
athie constitution is not equal to the ex- 
egeneies of such an organizavion as ours— 
if it is weak, if it is uncertain and not cal- 
culated to endure, let us at the coming 
meeting draw up and adopt a constitution 
thatis fully equal to the demands of the 
hour. Let us be generous. ‘All things 
in their place are best." The present con- 
stitution has at least served us for a time. 
It has served to show us what we really 
need, and what we should really do. 

“Then let us have a full meeting at In- 
dianapolis, July 5th and 6th, and frame a 
constitution that will be equal to any and 
every emergency. Let us frame a consti- 
tution that will be strong, that will be 
abiding, that will proteet, defend and 
unify. 

‘Let us make, if necessary, asacrifice to 
be present—let us meet not to debate but 
to aet." "S. C. MATTHEWS, 

j “President.” 
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Dr. Belle F. Hannah, secretary of the 
state reception committee, writes that 
every preparation is being made at Indian- 
apolis to receive the guests. She urges à 
full attendance of the membership. The 
convention will be held inthe Propylaeum. 
This program is announced: 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 5. 


Invocation. | 
8:45-9:00 Opening Address,..............-.---- 
ert Dr. S. C. Matthews, President. 


9:00-9:20, “The A. A. A. Ov)... cece 

a EE ..Dr. F. W. Hannah 
9:20-9:45 Apisodeston; ‘Led by anaa 

UE ar tes . Dr. A. G. “Hildreth 
9:45-10:05 UDoreneratibBs of the 


Spinal Cord, Dr. H. F. Goetz (A. S. O.) 
10:05-10:30 Discussion, Led by 
ESSA E A . Dr. H. E. Patterson 
10:30-10:50 Standen ds of Excellence,” 
AIT UO TERI Dr. L, M. Rheem, (N. I. O.) 
10:50-11:15 Discussion, Led by 
ted eri ber maid Mrs. D. S. Williams, D. O. 
11:15-11:35 “Courses of Study,’?........... 
-. Dr. Dain L. Tasker, (P. S. O.) 
NE LT ee by 
, r. J. R. Shackleford 
1:45-2 2: 05 “State LIE P. 
Dr. D. Ella MeNicoll 


11:35-12:00 
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2:05-2:30 Discussion, Led by .............— 
Dr. M. F. Hulett 
2:30-2:50 *'Osteopathy as a profession, 
COH RN Dr. S. S. Still, (S. S. S. C. O.) 
2:50-3:15 Discussion, Led by 
CUM EE etr Dr. Wm. J. Liffring 
3:16-3:35 “The Future of Osteopathy,” 
eee Rate Dr. L. E. Cherry, (M. I. O.) 
3:35-4:00 Discussion, Led by ... x 
SES Dr. Horton F. Gitnasbyrnod 
4:00-4:20 '"The Associated Colleges,” 
etd Dr. Nettie H. Bolles, (W. I. O.) 
4:20-4:45 x op Led ed 
MSA heirs MM ..Dr. J. S. Gaylord 
INTERMISSION. 
8:30 Annual Address, ‘‘Osteopathy”’ 
A. T. Still, M. D., Founder. 
THURSDAY. JULY 0. 
8:45-12: 00 Business Meeting. 
NOON. 
1:45-4:45— Unfinished Business, (if any.) 
Reports from Osteopathic Schools. 
Short Articles on Varied Topics. 
Association Talks (General). 
Exchange of Experience. 
Next Annual Meeting Discussed. 
Adoption of Resolutions. 
INTERMISSION. 
8:30 Public Address and Banquet. 


OSTEOPATHY AT MACKINAC 482 PETOSKEY. 


During the months of July, August and September, 


Dr.'S. oR. Landes, 


of Grand Rapids, with assistants, 


will divide time between Mackinac and Petosky, north- 


ern Michigan, 
Dr. 
Osteopathy. 


ON SINCE APRIL 30, 
THE "KATY" FLYER. 
ON SINCE APRIL 30, 


THE "KATY" FLYER. 


ON SINCE APRIL 30, 


THE "KATY" FLYER. 


for general and specialty practice. 
Landes is a graduate of the American School of 


The Still House, Kirksville, Mo, 
Caters only to the exclusive trade of the 
A. T. Still Infirmary. It is the best place to 
obtain board in Kirksville. Delightful sum- 
mer location ; elevated site ; cool, extensive 
verandas. Unexcelled cuisine. Telephone- 
and electric lights. Near the Infirmary. 
MRS. J. STUART GRANT, 
Proprietress. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS. I 


Osteopathy 
im 


Oakland. 


EFFIE SISSON, D. O., 


Graduate American School of Osteopathy, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 


16th Street, between Broadway 
and Washington Streets. 


Rooms 10-11-12, Hours: 
Abrahamson Blg. 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 


II PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


(OSTEOPATHY IN NEW YORK.) 
Brooklyn Infirmary of Osteopathy, 


IN CHARGE OF 


and 


of the 


EL TS STEEL. D. Y Direct from the Operating Rooms 


C. F. BANDLE, 


The best equipped Infirmary in the East. 


Send for copy of Osteopathic Journal. 
Take 5th Ave. Car. 


F W. SHERBURNE, D. O. 
* Graduate of American School of Osteopathy. 


630 Main Stree, 


MELROSE, - - Mass. 


OFFICE Hours: 8:30 a'm. to 12 m. 
Consultation by appointment. 


Correspondence invited. 


A specialty made of treating patients at 
their homes, 


OSTEOPATHY IN LE CLAIRE. 
J. F. MINNEAR, D. O., 


Le Claire, - - - Iowa, 
Graduate of American School of Osteopathy, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri. 


nouns: (25 m. to 12. 


2t05p. m. 


Consultation free. 
Office with Jack G. Suiters. 


A. U JORRIS, 
OSTEOPATH, 


312-14 McMillan Bldg, 


T LA CROSSE, WIS. 


—— 
m] 
oc 
oo 


Hours 


H F. ILGENFRITZ, D. O. 
S Graduate A. S, O. 
CLAY CENTER, KANSAS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


A. T. Still Infirmary. 


call on or address: 


BROOKLYN OSTEOPATHIC INFIRMARY. 


88 Garfield Place, Brooklyn, New York, 


J. A. BOLLES, D. O., 
WILBUR L. SMITH, D. O., 
Graduates A. S. O. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Suite 717-179 Consultation 
Equitable Blg. Free... 


A R. WALTERS, D. O. 
. 


Graduate of A. T, Still's 
American School of Osteopathy. 


i -.ROYAL GORGE... 
OSTEOPATHIC INFIRMARY. 


Rooms 74, 77, 78, St, Cloud Hotel. 
CANNON CITY, - - COLORADO. 


G F. CLAYTON, 


——OSTEOPATHIST,—— 
608 Prospect St. 


Graduate A. S O. TRENTON, MO. 


Graduate American 


pM LI. H, TAYLOR, School of Osteopathy 


..OSTEOPATH.... 
311 N. Perry Ave, 
Consultation Free. 


Hours | 2 to 12, 2 t0 4 


Evenings, 7 to 8. PEORIA, ILL. 


Graduate Dr. Still's 
American School of 
Osteopathy......... 


--- -OSTEOPATH.... 


Office, 217 Court St, 


M B. HARRIS, 


9 to 12, 
Hours} 2104 


Sundays Excepted, KANKAKEE, ILL. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS. III 


CHICAGO INFIRMARY, 
504 Masonic Temple. 


; JOS. H. SULLIVAN, D. V., Chief Operator and Examiner. 
Jos. IL : Su [LIUA mary x. keny, D. 0., In charge Ladies’ Department, 


t F. T. SULLIVAN, Secretary. 
Full Corpsof Kirksville Operators. 
Consultation and Examination by Appointment. 


Masonic Temple Suite 504. 
N. B.—WE DO NOT advertise in the Chicago Papers. 


D. L. CONNER, D. O. 


PHOENIX : INFIRMARY : OF : OSTEOPATHY 


(Open from November to June.) 


Phoenix, - - - Arizona. 
OFFICE: The Alhambra. 

W. J. Conner, D. O., of the operating staff of the A. T. Still Infirmary of Osteopathy, 
and D. L. Conner, D. O., Graduate of the American School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo. 
will receive and treat all kinds of chronic cases without the use of knife or drugs, 

Phoenix is the great natural sanitarium of the United States, with an unapproachable 
winter climate for invalids. The Infirmary will be open from November until June, enabl- 
ing invalids to avail themselves of osteopathic treatment while enjoying this unrivaled 
climate. 


C re cs ta & SHACKLEFORD, F. HULETT, Graduate 
°” MRS. M. F. HULETT, * A.S.O. 
OSTEOPATHS. Kirksville, Mo. 
NASHVILLE INFIRMARY OF OSTEOPATHY, —OSTEOPATHS— 
Nashville, Tenn. Room 50, “The Ruggery''—20 East Gay Bt, 
OFFICE HOURS: da e Columbus, - Ohio, 
8 a. m. to I2 1n. OFFICE 
2 p. m. to 4 p.m. | Wilcox Buildin 
g. 
Sunday excepted. Late of regular operating staff at A. T. Still Infirm 
— Branch Office, GUTHRIE, KY.,— ary, Kirksville, Mo. 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturdays. 
H. M, STILL. A, G, HILDRETH. J O. HATTON, D. O.. Graduate A, S. O. 
MRS. FLORA NOTESTINE, Assistant, 3 Class of '92. 
STILL & HILDRETH, MISSOURI INSTITUTE 
OSTEOPATHIST. = 
708 Commercial Building, S. E. Cor. —OSTEOPATHY— 
Olive and 6th Streets, St. Louis es S Missouri 
ST. LOUIS, - - - MISSOURI. Consultation free. —OFFICE— 
Competent lady assistant. oda Hien dieing, 
OFFICE Hours: 8:30a. m., to 12m, We treat all classes of diseases without the use of 


Ip. m., to 4 p. m. drugs. 


IV PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


Osteopathy 1 in Rochester, N. Y. 


628 and 630 GRANITE BUILDING. 


CHARLES AY. COE, OSTEOrPATHIST. 
Graduate of American School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo. 


M. TURNER HULETT, D. O. 
* NELI, MARSHALL GIDDINGS, D.O 


Graduates of American School of Osteoeathy, 
Kirksville, Mo, 


1208 New England Building, Euclid Aveuue. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Graduate 


D? v PARKER, 
A.S. O. 


—OSTEOPATH— 


OFFICE: 430-431-432-433, New Ridge Bl'dg. 


RESIDENCE: 1332, Olive St.. 


Private Sanitarium for invalids, with 
rained nurses and all modern convienences. 


Kansas City, - Missouri. 
ORA A. CHAPMAN, 
OSTEOPATHIST, 


Graduate A. S. O., Kirksville, Mo. 
Rooms 24 & 25, 


Y. M. C. A. Bldg, ^ MOBILE, ALA. 

H E. NELSON, D. O. Graduate 

3 A. S. O. 
OSTEOPATH, 


210 W. St, Cathrine St.. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Office Hours; 
Except Thurs, & Bun, 
9-12 a. m., 2-4 p. m. 


H. OSBORN, O. C. GEBHART, 
Graduates A. S. O. 
OSTEOPATHISTS, 
St. Joseph, - - 
OrricE—Commercial Bldg. 


Missouri. 


\V_ J. CONNER, 


OLORADO INSTITUTE 
OF OSTEOPATHY, 
at CRIPPLE CREEK, coro. 
DEAN MERRILL BODWELL, D. O. 
Graduate A. S. O. Member A. A. A. O. 


-Branch office at Victor. 


DWARD B. UNDERWOOD, Graduate 
A.S.O 


Steele Memorial Bl’dg. 


Elmira, - New York, 


Formerly Operator 
in the A T.Still In- 
firmary, Kirksville, 


Missouri............ 
OSTEOPATHIST, 
204 New York Life Building, 
H {? to 12. 
onre itot. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


M-F. HULE CD: DO: 


Late of the Staff of Operators 
at the A. T. Still Infirmary. 
Diplomate A, S. O 


ADELAIDE S. HULETT, D. O., 


Diplomate American School 
of Osteopathy...-...-.1...-..e 


THE RUGGERY, 
20 East Gay Street. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


JENNESS D. WHEELER, D. O. 
GILMAN A. WHEELER, D. O. 


OSTEOPATHISTS, 


405 Marlborough 8t, 
Hours; Mon., Tue., Thu., 
Fri, 9 to 12) and | to 4. 
Wednes. and Sat., 9 to 12, 


BOSTON. 


OY BERNARD, D. O, 
Graduate A, S. O. 


- -OSTEOPATHY..... 


4721 Chaplain Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


v 


BOSTON 


INSTITUTE OF OSTEOPATHY. 


—~—_ INCORPORATED 


167-180 Huntington Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


E. C. ACHORN, D. O., President. 


S. A. ELLIS, D. O., Vice-Pres, 


ADA A. ACHORN, D. O., Secretary. 


IRMINE Z. GUNZAUL, D. O, 


Office Hours, 8 to 12, 2 to 4, except Sundays. 


HORTON FAY UNDERWOOD, D. O. 
Consultation by appointment. 


Correspodence?solicited. Send for a copy of ''Boston Osteopath." 


CHAS. D. Ray. D. O., 
ELLA R. GILMOUR, D. O. 


‘Graduates of the American School of Osteopathy at 
Kirksville, Missouri. 


yore OSTEOPATHIC INSTITUTE, 


Orange City, Iowa. 
Sheldon, Ia. Rock Rapids, Ia. 


‘G. H. GILMOUR, Manager. 


E LMER H. BEAVEN, D. O. 


Graduate A. S. O. 


Iowa Falls, - - Iowa, 


MADISONVILLE INFIRMARY 
OF OSTEOPATHY. 


Ammerman, D, O. Graduates 
» Mrs, L. O. Ammerman, D. O. A. S. O. 
DRS. AMMERMAN, 
Madisonville, - - Ky. 


DA W. H. ECKERT, 
OSTEOPATH, 
Suit 355, Century Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


No Knife. 
q^ L. HOLME, D. O. 


No Drugs. 


Graduate of the American School of Osteop- 
athy, Kirksville, Mo, 


Tarkio, - - - - Mo. 
WV E. GREENE, D.O., Graduate 
* A. S. O. 


Glens Falls and Saratoga, N. V. 


Resdence and office —Office:— 
t1Bacon street, 153 Grand Avenue, 
Glens Falls. Saratoga Springs. 


Sundays Excepted. 


B. SMITH, D. O., Graduate 
* CARVLL T. SMITH, D. O. A 8.0, 


Portland, - Oregon. 
OrrICE—403 Second St., between 
Montgomery and Harrison, 


Graduate 
A. S. O. 


—Osteopathy in Detroit.— 


232 Woodward Ave., 


HERBERT BERNARD, D. O. 


uite 504 Ferguson Bld'g. 


Detroit, - - 
Hours: 9to 12 and 1 to 4. 


Michigan. 


DE ELLA A. HUNT, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Equitable Building, Room ro, Fifth Floor- 


(CLEVELAND'S OSTEOPATH, 


GEO, J. ECKERT, D. O. 


716 Euclid Ave., 
Suite 226-7-8, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Mon. Tues, Wed. 
Hours «^ Thur. Fri, 9-4. 
Sat. 9-12. 


OHNSON INSTITUTE OF 
OSTEOPATHY. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Dr. Gid E. Johnson, Manager. 
Mrs. Alice Johnson, D. O., 
Graduate A. 8, O., Kirksville, Mo. 


| Suite 515, New York Life Building. 


VI PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


Patterson Institute of Osteopathy. 


HENRY E. PATTERSON, D. O. 


Late with Dr. A. T. Still's School, 


ALICE M. PATTERSON, D. O. 


Now permanantly located at 


WASHINCTON, D. C. 


SKILFUL TREATMENTS UNDER 
MOST FAVOKABLE SUKKOUNDINGS. 


Washington Loan and Trust Building. 


Gv SOMMER; 
—OSTEOPATH— 


Cincinnati, - Ohio, 
Office Hours: Rooms 405 & 409, 


9 a. m. to I2 m. Neave Building. 
—— Sunday Excepted.—— 


A. BOYLES, D. O., Graduates 
* WILBUR L. SMITH, D. O., A.S.O. 
Suite 717-719 Equitable Building. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


M ade 9-I2 & 1:30-4. diera Jora 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


HOURS: 


] {VELEN K. UNDERWOOD, 
Presbyterian Building, 
Avenue and Twentieth 
idia case seas vere 


.... OSTEOPATHIST.... 


Hours: Mon., Wed., 
Thur., Sat., 8 to12. 


Tue., Fri., 9 to 4..... NEW YORK CITY. 


Cte W. LITTLE, D. O. 
Graduate A. S. O. 


LINCOLN INFIRMARY of OSTEOPATHY 
Second fioor, Farmer’s and Merchant’s Ins. Bldg. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


(ors MARTIN, D. O. Graduate 
A. S. O. 
419 S. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, - Pa. 


HOURS: gto I2, I to 4. 


b L. RAY, D. O., 


Graduate American School of Osteopathy. 


Boise City, - Idaho. 


OIL CITY, PA., 
The Arlington, 
Tues., Thurs., Sat. 


J A. THOMPSON, D. O: 
e 


TITUSVILLE, PA., 
18 W. Walnut St., 
Mon., Wed., Fri. 


Graduate American School of Osteopathy, Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 


Office Hours:—9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 


OLORADO OSTEOPATHIC 
INFIRMARY, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Harlan, D. O., Pres. 

Graduate A. S. O. 
DENVER ,COLO: Masonic Temple, rooms 33-34-35 cor 
mth and Welton st. Mon. Wed, Fri,98. m. to5p.m. 
BOULDER, CoLo. Masonic Temple, cor. 14th & Pearl 
st, Tues. Thurs. Sat.,9a. m, to 5 p. m. 


D L. CLARK, Graduate 
E A. 8. O. 
—OSTEOPATHIST— 
Sherman, - Texas. 


Office Hours: 8:30 to 12—1:30 to 4:30. 
Rooms ro and 12, Murphy Building. 


| Fete Ee M. SEVERSON, D. O. 


Alumna ` 
American School of Osteopathy, 
"THE MOHONKE," 275 Central Park, West, 
Near 87th street, NEW YORK. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


YII 


A 


OSTEOPATHY IN TEXAS, 


A 


Sherman Intirmary of Osteopathy, 


D. L. CLARK, D. O., i 


IN CHARGE OF 
Direet from the Operating Rooms 


of the 
A. T. STILL INFIRMARY. 


The Best Equipped Osteopathic Infirmary in the South. 
OALL OR ADDRESS- SHERMAN INFIRMARY OF OSTEOPATHY, 


Jones and Crockett Streets, 


SHERMAN, TEXAS. 


M. HIBBETS,D.O. 
* Graduate A. S. O, 
Brooklyn and Grinnell, 


lowa. 
Brooklyn: 
Mon. |g a m. 
- Wed.| to 
m Eri |4 p.m. 
Grinnell: 
Tues, | 10:30 a.m 
Thu. to 
Sat. [5p. m. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
H H. GRAVETT, Graduate 
z A. S. O. 
—OSTEOPATH— 
Piqua, Ohio. Greenville, Ohio. 
Except Tues. & Sat. Tuesday & Saturday 
each week. each week. 


ORTON FAY UNDERWOOD, D.O 
EVELYN K. UNDERWOOD, D. O. 
Graduate American School 
of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo. 


New York, - - - N. Y. 


Hours: Mon, Tues, Thur, Fri, 9:30 t0 4. Wed. Sat 
ẹ:30 to 12. OFFICE—107 East 23rd St. 


STEOPATHY IN COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
IOWA. 


M. W. BAILEY. D. O. 
Miss EFFIE KooNTZ, D. O. 


Graduates 
A. S. O. 


Rooms 305 & 306, 
Sapp Block. 


A EERRS FISHER, 


EOP TBO Eee 


Syracuse, N. 14. 
Onondaga Oe ae Bank pide. 


Examinations by appointment. WE 


STEOPATHY Hours, 8:30 a.m. 
IN AKRON, to 4:30 p: m. 
OHIO. except Sunday 


M. IONE HULETT, D. O., 
Graduate A. S. O. 
Office—Rooms 505-506, Everett Building. 


ALTER W. STEEL, D. O., Graduates 
HARRY M. HARRIS,D.O., A. S. 0, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Everyday excepting Wednesday 
and Sunday 
356 Ellicott Square. 
Summer Season 1899 Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


O DENSMORE, D. O. Graduate 
A. 8. 0. 
—OSTEOPATH— 
Princeton, -  - Illinois. 
BockMASTER 


INFIRMARY OF OSTEOPATHY. 


R.M. BUCEMASTER, D. O,, 
R. P. BUCEMASTER, D. O. 
Graduates A. S. O. 
Competent Lady Assistant. 
496 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. V. 


VIII 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


OSTEOPATHY IN DENVER. 


N. Alden Bolles, D. O.; Mrs. Nettie H, Bolles, D. O. 


Graduates A. S. O. 


WESTERN INSTITUTE OF OSTEOPATHY. 
Member Associated Colleges of Osteopathy. 


Established 1895, Chartered for teaching and practicing Osteopathy. 


No. 832 East Colfax Avenue, Denver, Colorado. 


V O. HOOK, D. O. 


Cherokee, E Iowa. 


Graduate of A. S. O. 


W A. McKEEHAN, 


THE OSTEOPATH, 


New Orleans, - 


Graduate 
A. 5. 0. 


La. 


Room 316, Hennen Building. 


QE fHY IN LEXINGTON. 


S. H. MORGAN, D. O., 
Graduate A. S. O., Kirksville, Mo. 
All curable diseases treated without the use 
of knife or drugs 
Office and Residence, 173 West 3rd Street, 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


REESE CLUETT, D. O., 


Cleveland, - - Ohio. 


—OFFICK— —OFFICE HOURS— 


Savings & Trust Bldg. go to 12a, m. | a 
N "n Euclid Avenue. | 2to 4 p. m. } Standard 


NDIANA 
OSTEOATHIC 


INFIRMARY. 


HARRY J. JONES, D. O. 
GEO. TULL, D. O. 


66-68 When Building, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


hae GOODMAN, D. O., 


OSTEOPATH. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 


1445 Independence ave, 
Telephone 1457. d c 


(359: J. HELMER, D. O. 


“The Sorrento," - New York City. 
OFFICE HOURS— —OFFICE— 

98. m. to 12 m. 136 Madison Ave., Cor. 
I p. m, to 4 p. m. 31st street, 


Wed, and Sun. excepted, 


(OPE SOIRS IN FRANKFORT, IND. 


D. ELLA McNICOLI,, 
Diplomate American School of Osteopathy, 
357 E. Walnut St. 


EPS C. MILLER, D. O., Graduate 
A. S. O. 
64 Arch Street, 
Allegheny, - Pa. 
Orrick Hours: gtoIza.m, rto4p.m, 


ARVEY R. UNDERWOOD, Graduate 
A. S. O. 
Scranton, - Pennsylvania, 
Coal Exchange Building, Wyoming Ave. 
on Tues, Wed. Fri. and Sat. 
Carbondale, - . Pennsylvania. 
At Anthracite Hotel—Mon. and Thur. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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A. G. HILDRETH, 
OS PESTER ss, 


COMMERCIAL BUILDING, S. E. CORNER 
OLIVE AND SIXTH STREETS, 


OFFICE HOU RS: 
8:30 A. M. T0 12 M. 
1 P. M. TO 4 P. M. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A LITERARY WONDER! 


ATERLOO 
OSTEOPATHIC INFIRMARY 


E Ine New Webster Dictionary. 


45,800 Words. 
Five books in one, Dictionary, Sta- 
tistical Gazetteer of the World with 
population, etc. of all conntries. 
Complete Parliamentary Manual. 
Rapid Calculator and Compend of 
Business and Social Forms. Letter 
Wri.erand Literary Guide. Worth 
its weight in gold. The prettiest 
book out, and as useful and handy 
as pretty. It just captivates all who 
see it. Just fits the vest poeket. 
Prices: Eng, cloth red edges, 25c.; Morocco, gold 
stamp and edges, boc.; Ext, Mor. memorandum, 
calendar and stamp holder, 60c,, postpaid. All has 
Send for copy and terms to agents, 


ROSS C. BODWELL, D. O. 
Graduate of A. T. STILL'S American School of 
Osteopathy. 

Rooms 1, 2, 3, 222 West Fourth St., 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 

Office Hours—8 a. m. to 12 m.;1 to 5 p. m.; 7:30 to 
9 p m. by appointment. Nightcalls promptly an- 

swered at Infirmary, New ’Phone No. 171. 


| Parties WanTING —nmngy- 


- -OPEKATING TABLES- - 
Should call on A. jis HOLMES, N Franklin 8t, 
KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


patent endex. 
Stamps taken. 


S, P. SEAWELL, Bensalem, N. B. | 


TRUAX, GREENE & CO. 


Physicians’ and Hospital Supplies. 
\—— Surgical Instruments 


Urine Test Cases. Surgical Dressings, Fever Ther- 
mometers, Stethoscopes. 


Kefetons, ) 


Articulated and 
* ; ( Disarticulated, 
Kaffs. De f 


GYNECOLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS., 


Anatomical aids of every description for a thor- 
ough study of the human body. 

We are in a positton to furnish you any article 
you mayrequire in the practice of your profession. 

The Largest Physicians’ Supply 

House in the World. 
42-44-46 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 

We refer you to the American School of Osteopathy. 
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108 Lake St. 
CHICAGO. 


Reichert’s... 


HIGH GRADE 


Mieroscopes, 
Mierotomes, 


and Accessories. 


APPARATUS FOR 
INVESTIGATION CF 


URINE, 
BLOOD, 
SPUTUM and 
MILK. 


RICHARDS & C0., 


{Limited.] 
30 E. 18th St. 
NEW Y ORE 


Louis Stoeving, 


Maker of 


SOLID AND 
FOLDING 
208 S. Elson St. 


TABLES 


Kirksville, Mo. 


à for a copy of THE 
S EN D COMING LIGHT. 
California's new illus- 
3 trated magazine; pro- 
U Se © gressive; unique fea- 
¢ tures; corps of con- 
tributors unsurpassed, 


1 0 COMING LIGHT, 
E 621 O’Farrell st., 


San Francisco 


| Patterson & Miller 


——HAVE THE— 

Best @ab and Transfer Cine . 
'N THE CITY. 

And give special attention to the 

accommodation of patients of the 

A. T. STILL INFIRMARY. 


We. Ask for Patterson & Miller's 
Cab when you get off the train. 


PICKLERS 
FAMOUS...» 


NC—— LEADS ALL. 


Largest Mercantile Estab- 
lisbment in Kirksville = = = 


[9) 

o 
OT ONE; 
o o0 
[9] 
o 


Dry Goods, Clothing, Shoes and 
Carpets, Complete and up to date 


ADVERTISMENTS. XI 


W. T. BAIRD, CASH. 


S. M. LINK, PRES. 


First International Bank, 


KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI, 


(Successor to First National Bank, ) 
Capital... ..$ 40,000.00 
Surplus and ‘Undivided Profits... 13, 000.00 


OLDEST BANK IN NORTHEAST T MISSOURI. 


Established 1859 with present Cashier as Clerk and Janitor. 
Third Bank in the State to Buy a Corliss Safe. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


Of the Financial Condition of the First International Bank at 
Kirksville, State of Missouri, at the close of 
business, April r9, 1899. 


RESORCES, 
Lonas and Discounts... 
S. Bonds, par 
| " : " Other Bonds m 
Deposits received and paid on Furniture, Expenses and Taxes.. 
demand. Cash and Sight Exchange 
Exchange on foreign countries Total 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
AMO0S 


S. M. Link, 
Joseph Baum, 
John Caskey, 
W. T. Baird, 
Noah Motter. 


..$219,032.05 
. 20,000.00 
684.14 
6,299,07 
88,750.52 


$334,765. 78 


bought and sold. 
Safety deposit boxes for rent. 
Always conservative. 
Never speculates. 
Takes care of its customers. 


LIB BITES. 
Capital Stock. os 
Surplus and Profits. . 


== 34, "765, 73 


I certify the above to be correct 
"v. T, BAIRD, Cashier. 


: ELITE CAFE 
I Patronize the only up-to-date 
J, E. WADDILL. H- VERGTEEQ. Restaurant and Ice Cream Parlor 
P P in the city. 
Kirksville BEST ICE CREAM, 
L b C BEST ICE CREAM SODA, 
umper Mo. BEST MEALS, 
! BEST CANDIES, op 
BEST S ; 
Lumber, Best Oysters in Season and the only short 
Sash, Order House in the city. Remem- 
D ber Ever the BEST. 
pors; H. G. DOELING, PROP. 
Blinds, - 
Lime and FOUT & McCHESNEY, 
All Kinds of WEST SIDE SQUARE. 
Building A COMPLETE LINE OF 
Materials. ... OSTHOPATHIC BOOKS, 
STATIONERY, 
Meche Skat DRUGS, 
E eke cre FINE TOILET ARTICLES 


TELEPHONE 79. 


120 SOUTH ELSON. 


SCHOOL BOOKS OF 
ALL KINDS. 


ADVERTISMENTS. 


W. F. ENGLEHART. 


North Missouri Grain 
Stock and Fruit Farms, 
Kirksville Residence 
and Business Property. 


Hotel, 


The best paying hotel 
in Kirksville or in 
North Missouri at a 
bargain. 


ADAIR COUNTY. 


ENGLEHART BROS, 
Real-Estate, Loan * Insurance. 


OFFICE 108 SCUTH FRANKLIN STREET, 
Ground FLOOR. 
KIRKSVILLE, MO 


G. E. ENGLEHART. 


Write Life Insurance in 
Phænix, Mutual of Hart- 
ford, and Fire, Cyclone 
and Accident Insurance 
in the best Companies, 


Notary Work a 
Specialty. 
Correspondence 
Solicited, 


ROBERT CLARK 


Hardware Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 


Hardware, 
Stoves, 


Refrigerators, 
Ice Cream Freezers. 


Window Screens, 
Door Screens, 
Vehicles of 
All Kinds, 
Plumbers and 
Steam-fitter 


WEST SIDE SQUARE. 


i 


Clothing. 


| WE are the only ex- 

clusive dealers in 
Men’s Furnishings in 
thecity. Just opened 
our largespring stock 
of Hats, the largest 
in the city. Special 
attention is paid to 
Merchant Tailoring. 


| Ed J. Eubank. | 


8. |* 
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| B. F. HEINY, Pres. F. L. LINK, Manager. 


| 


THE JOURNAL PRINTING COMPANY, 
KIRKSVILLE, MO, 


Printers of 
The Journal of Osteopathy, Publishers 
The Popular Osteopath, KIRKSVILLE JOURNAL, 
The Missouri G. E. News, $1.00 per Year 
The Normal Message. A. N. SEABER, Editor. 


The Kirksville Real Estate Exchange 
BUYS AND SELLS CITY PROPERTY, 


Has a list of all residence property in Kirksville for sale 
or rent, deals in farm lands in North-east Missouri. 
Exchanges farms for stocks of merchandise, and stocks 
of merchandise for farm and other real estate. We now 
have on hands for exchange, a $12000 stock of shoes, a 
$14000 stock of merchandise and several smaller stocks, 
Will exchange for farm lands. If you are looking for 
any kind of a trade, write us. We do the most extensive 
Exchange business outside of St. Louis. 

CORRESPONDENCE D, D, FEATHER, 

SOLICITED, Manager, 

KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI. 


XIV 


HITE HOUSE, 
702 East Harrison St. 


Furnace Heat and Electric Lights. 
Elegant Rooms and First-class 
Accommodations. 
Terms Reasonable. Osteopathic Students 
Wanted. g&'Phone 198. 
MRS. W. N. WHITE. 


0 V. MILLER, ? 

— Dealer in— 
LUMBER, GATH. 
Shingles, Doors, Sash, 

Blinds, Plaster, Hair, Cement, Etc. 

Yarp—on Post Office Block. 


W.C, CARTER, D D. S. R. S. CARTER, D, D. S. 


CARTER BROS. 


DENTISTS. 
South Side Square, over Kirksville Millin- 
ery Store. 


Lowrenstein & Marks, 


DryGoods&Clothing 


Masonic BUILDING, 
NonrH Sipe SQUARE. 


W. D. Sigler, d, 0. Sigler. 
SIGLER BROTHERS, 
Real - Estate - and - Insurance. 


House Renting a Specialty. 
Loans and Collections 


OFFICE: Room 2 over National Bank, Kirksville, Mo. 


PUT AK 


TDELEESRPMONE 


(NYONK HOME. + + + 
a a a àa $1.50 FER MONTH. 


F. MILLAN, 


. LAWYER, 


Kirksville, Missouri 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 


A New and Palatial Vestibuled Train, without an equal, 
put in service for the first time this season. 
Leaves St. Louls every Tuesday and Saturday, 
8.00 p. m., for Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
EQUIPMENT CONSISTS OF 


COMPOSITE CAR—Oontaining Readin p Writing eng 
Hm Room, Buffet, Barber Shop and Bath 


oom. 

COMPARTMENT CAR—Containing Seven Private 
Compartments and Double Drawing-Rooms. 
SLEEPING CARS—Oontaining Twelve Sections, 

State Rooms and Drawing-Rooms. 
DINING CAR—In which all Meals are served A LA 


Heated with Steam. Lighted with Pintsch Gas. 

A SUMMER ROUTE FOR WINTER TRAVEL. 
NO HIGH ALTITUDES. NO SNOW BLOCKADES, 
ONLY THREE DAYS TO OR FROM CALIFORNIA 
Entire train runs through without change. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


1G. WARNER, Vice-Pres't. W. B. DODDRINGE, Gen? Mp 
H. 0. TOWNSEND, Gen’! Passengcr and Ticket Agent, 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 


MATTHIAS HOOK, 
CABINET MAKER 


Has on hand and 
makes to order, 


OSTEOPATHS' 
OPERATING 


TABLES. 


— 
Work Guaran- 


teed and Done on Short Order. 


Prices Reasonable. 


COME EARLY. 


Ist door north of Miller's Lumber Yard, 


Kirksville, Mo. 


ADVERTISMENTS. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 
BETWEEN St. Louis, 


CHICAGO, NASHVILLE, 
CAIRO, CHATTANOOGA, 
MEMPHIS, ATLANTA, 
VICKSBURG AND 
NEW ORLEANS. 


Lirie piigi 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND PULLMAN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


St. Louis and Jacksonville, fla. 


The “Lookout Mountain Route.” 


C, C; McCARTY, F, H HANSON, 
Div, Passgr. Agt. St. Louis. Gen, Passgr, Agt. Chicago. 


ENS 


© 


REE as CEU RE 


For the benefit of patients of the A. T. STILL INFIRMARY, this road 
has placed on sale special rate tickets at 


ONE FARE FOR THE ROUND TRIP 


From all points between Moberly, Mo., and Ottumwa, Iowa. 
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Address: W. E. NOONAN, Agent, Kirksville, Mo. 
JC. S. ORANE, General Passenger Agent, St. Louis. Mo. 
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